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PREFACE TO THE 
LIBRARY OF CHINESE CLASSICS 


Yang Muzhi 

The publication of the Library of Chinese Classics is a matter of 
great satisfaction to all of us who have been involved in the production of 
this monumental work. At the same time, we feel a weighty sense of 
responsibility, and take this opportunity to explain to our readers the mo¬ 
tivation for undertaking this cross-century task. 

1 

The Chinese nation has a long history and a glorious culture, and it has 
been the aspiration of several generations of Chinese scholars to trans¬ 
late, edit and publish the whole corpus of the Chinese literary classics so 
that the nation’s greatest cultural achievements can be introduced to 
people all over the world. There have been many translations of the Chi¬ 
nese classics done by foreign scholars. A few dozen years ago, a West¬ 
ern scholar translated the title of A Dream of Red Mansions into “A 
Dream of Red Chambers” and Lin Daiyu, the heroine in the novel, into 
‘‘Black Jade.” But while their endeavours have been laudable, the re¬ 
sults of their labours have been less than satisfactory. Lack of knowledge 
of Chinese culture and an inadequate grasp of the Chinese written lan¬ 
guage have led the translators into many errors. As a consequence, not 
only are Chinese classical writings widely misunderstood in the rest of 
the world, in some cases their content has actually been distorted. At one 
time, there was a “Jin Ping Mei craze” among Western scholars, who 
thought that they had uncovered a miraculous phenomenon, and pub¬ 
lished theories claiming that China was the “fountainhead of eroticism,” 
and that a Chinese “tradition of permissiveness” was about to be laid 
bare. This distorted view came about due to the translators of the Jin 
Ping Mei (Plum in the Golden Vase) putting one-sided stress on the 
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raw elements in that novel, to the neglect of its overall literary value. 
Meanwhile, there have been many distinguished and well-intentioned 
Sinologists who have attempted to make the culture of the Chinese nation 
more widely known by translating works of ancient Chinese philosophy. 
However, the quality of such work, in many cases, is unsatisfactory, of¬ 
ten missing the point entirely. The great philosopher Hegel considered 
that ancient China had no philosophy in the real sense of the word, being 
stuck in philosophical "prehistory.” For such an eminent authority to 
make such a colossal error of judgment is truly regrettable. But. of course, 
Hegel was just as subject to the constraints of time, space and other 
objective conditions as anyone else, and since he had to rely for his knowl¬ 
edge of Chinese philosophy on inadequate translations it is not difficult to 
imagine why he went so far off the mark. 

China cannot be separated from the rest of the world; and the rest of 
the world cannot ignore China. Throughout Its history, Chinese civiliza¬ 
tion has enriched itself by absorbing new elements from the outside world, 
and in turn has contributed to the progress of world civilization as a whole 
by transmitting to other peoples its own cultural achievements. From the 
5th to the 15th centuries. China marched in the front ranks of world civi¬ 
lization. If mankind wishes to advance, how can it afford to ignore China? 
How can it afford not to make a thoroughgoing study of its history? 


2 


Despite the ups and downs in their fortunes, the Chinese people have 
always been idealistic, and have never ceased to forge ahead and learn 
from others, eager to strengthen ties of peace and friendship. 

The great ancient Chinese philo.sopher Confucius once said, “Wher¬ 
ever three persons come together, one of them will surely be able to teach 
me something. I will pick out his good points and emulate them; his bad 
points I will reform.” Confucius meant by this that we should always be 
ready to learn from others. This maxim encapsulates the principle the Chi¬ 
nese people have always followed in their dealings with other peoples, not 
only on an individual basis but also at the level of state-to-state relations 
After generations of internecine strife, China was unified by Emperor 



Qin Shi Huang (the First Emperor of the Qin Dynasty) in 221 B.C. The 
Han Dynasty, which succeeded that of the short-lived Qin, waxed pow¬ 
erful, and for the first time brought China into contact with the outside 
world. In 138 B.C., Emperor Wu dispatched Zhang Qian to the western 
regions, i.e. Central Asia. Zhang, who traveled as far as what is now 
Iran, took with him as presents for the rulers he visited on the way 10,000 
head of sheep and cattle, as well as gold and silks worth a fabulous amount. 
In 73 D.C., Ban Chao headed a 36-man legation to the western regions. 
These were missions of friendship to visit neighbours the Chinese people 
had never met before and to learn from them. Ban Chao sent Gan Ymg to 
explore further toward the west. According to the “Western Regions 
Section” in the Book of Later Han, Gan Ying traveled across the territo¬ 
ries of present-day Iraq and Syria, and reached the Mediterranean Sea, 
an expedition which brought him within the confines of the Roman Empire. 
Later, during the Tang Dynasty, the monk Xuan Zang made a journey 
fraught with danger to reach India and seek the knowledge of that land. 
Upon his return, he organized a team of scholars to translate the Buddhist 
scriptures, which he had brought back with him. As a result, many of 
these scriptural classics which were later lost in India have been pre¬ 
served in China. In fact, it would have been difficult for the people of 
India to reconstruct their own ancient history if it had not been for Xuan 
Zang’s A Record of a Journey to the West in the Time of the Great 
Tang Dynasty. In the Ming Dynasty, Zheng He transmitted Chinese 
culture to Southeast Asia during his seven voyages. Following the Opium 
Wars in the mid-19th century, progressive Chinese, generation after gen¬ 
eration, went to study the advanced scientific thought and cultural achieve¬ 
ments of the Western countries. Their aim was to revive the fortunes of 
their own country. Among them were people who were later to become 
leaders of China, including Zhu De, Zhou Enlai and Deng Xiaoping. In 
addition, there were people who were to become leading scientists, liter¬ 
ary figures and artists, such as Guo Moruo, Li Siguang, Qian Xuesen, 
Xian Xinghai and Xu Beihong. Their spirit of ambition, their struggles and 
their breadth of vision were an inspiration not only to the Chinese people 
but to people all over the world. 

Indeed, it is true that if the Chinese people had not learned many 
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things from the surrounding countries they would never have been able to 

produce the splendid achievements of former days. When we look back 

upon history, how can we not feel profoundly grateful for the legacies of 

the civilizations of ancient Egypt, Greece and India? How can we not 

feel fondness and respect for the cultures of Europe. Africa, America 
and Oceania? 

The Chinese nation, in turn, has made unique contributions to the com¬ 
munity of mankind. Prior to the 15th century, China led the world in sci¬ 
ence and technology. The British scientist Joseph Needham once said, 
"From the third century A.D. to the 13th century A.D. China was far 
ahead of the West in the level of its scientific knowledge." Paul Kennedy, 
of Yale University in the U.S.. author of The Rise and Fall of the Great 
Powers, said, "Of all the civilizations of the pre-modem period, none was 
as well-developed or as progressive as that of China.” 

Foreigners who came to China were often astonished at what they 
saw and heard. The Greek geographer Pausanias in the second century 
A.D. gave the first account in the West of the technique of silk produc¬ 
tion in China; ‘The Chinese feed a spider-like insect with millet and reeds. 
After five years the insect’s stomach splits open, and silk is extracted 
therefrom.” From this extract, we can see that the Europeans at that 
time did not know the art of silk manufacture. In the middle of the 9th 

century A.D., an Arabian writer includes the following anecdote in his 
Account of China and India: 

“One day, an Arabian merchant called upon the military governor of 
Guangzhou. Throughout the meeting, the visitor could not keep his eyes 
off the governor’s chest. Noticing this, the latter asked the Arab mer¬ 
chant what he was staring at. The merchant replied. ‘Through the silk 
robe you are wearing, I can faintly see a black mole on your chest. Your 
robe must be made out of very fine silk indeed!’ The governor burst out 
laughing, and holding out his sleeve invited the merchant to count how 
many garments he was wearing. The merchant did so, and discovered 
that the governor was actually wearing five silk robes, one on top of the 
other, and they were made of such fine material that a tiny mole could be 
seen through them all! Moreover, the governor explained that the robes 
he was wearing were not made of the finest silk at all; silk of the highest 



grade was reserved for the garments worn by the provincial governor.” 

The references to tea in this book (the author calls it “dried grass”) 
reveal that the custom of drinking tea was unknown in the Arab countries 
at that time: “The king of China’s revenue comes mainly from taxes on 
salt and the dry leaves of a kind of grass which is drunk after boiled 
water is poured on it. This dried grass is sold at a high price in every city 
in the country. The Chinese call it ‘cha.’ The bush is like alfalfa, except 
that it bears more leaves, which are also more fragrant than alfalfa. It 
has a slightly bitter taste, and when it is infused in boiling water it is said 
to have medicinal properties.” 

Foreign visitors showed especial admiration for Chinese medicine. 
One wrote, “China has very good medical conditions. Poor people are 
given money to buy medicines by the government.” 

In this period, when Chinese culture was in full bloom, scholars flocked 
from all over the world to China for sightseeing and for study. Chang’an, 
the capital of the Tang Dynasty was host to visitors from as far away as 
the Byzantine Empire, not to mention the neighboring countries of Asia. 
Chang’an, at that time the world’s greatest metropolis, was packed with 
thousands of foreign dignitaries, students, diplomats, merchants, artisans 
and entertainers. Japan especially sent contingent after contingent of 
envoys to the Tang court. Worthy of note are the accounts of life in 
Chang’an written by Abeno Nakamaro, a Japanese scholar who studied 
in China and had close friendships with ministers of the Tang court and 
many Chinese scholars in a period of over 50 years. The description 
throws light on the exchanges between Chinese and foreigners in this 
period. When Abeno was supposedly lost at sea on his way back home, 
the leading poet of the time, Li Bai, wrote a eulogy for him. 

The following centuries saw a steady increase in the accounts of China 
written by Western visitors. The Italian Marco Polo described conditions 
in China during the Yuan Dynasty in his Travels. However, until advances 
in the science of navigation led to the opening of east-west shipping routes 
at the beginning of the 16th century Sino-Western cultural exchanges 
were coloured by fantasy and conjecture. Concrete progress was made 
when a contingent of religious missionaries, men well versed in Western 
science and technology, made their way to China, ushering in an era of 
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direct contacts between China and the West. The experience of this era 
was embodied in the career of the Italian Jesuit Matteo Ricci. Arriving in 
China in 1582, Ricci died in Beijing in 1610. Apart from his missionary 
work, Ricci accomplished two historically symbolic tasks — one was the 
translation into Latin of the “Four Books,” together with annotations, in 
1594: the other was the translation into Chinese of Euclid’s Elements. 

The rough translations of the “Four Books” and other Chinese classical 
works by Western missionaries, and the publication of P6re du Halde’s 
Description Geographique, Historique, Chronologique, Politique, 
et Physique de I'Empire de la Chine revealed an exotic culture to West¬ 
ern readers, and sparked a “China fever,” during which the eyes of many 
Western intellectuals were fixed on China. Some of these intellectuals, 
including Leibniz, held China in high esteem; others, such as Hegel, nursed 
a critical attitude toward Chinese culture. Leibniz considered that some 
aspects of Chinese thought were close to his own views, such as the 
philosophy of the Book of Changes and his own binary system. Hegel, 
on the other hand, as mentioned above, considered that China had devel¬ 
oped no proper philosophy of its own. Nevertheless, no matter whether 
the reaction was one of admiration, criticism, acceptance or rejection, 
Sino-Western exchanges were of great significance. The transmission of 
advanced Chinese science and technology to the West, especially the 
Chinese inventions of paper-making, gunpowder, printing and the com¬ 
pass, greatly changed the face of the whole world. Karl Marx said, “Chi¬ 
nese gunpowder blew the feudal class of knights to smithereens: the 
compass opened up world markets and built colonies; and printing be¬ 
came an implement of Protestantism and the most powerful lever and 
necessary precondition for intellectual development and creation.” The 
English philosopher Roger Bacon said that China’s four great inventions 
had “changed the face of the whole world and the state of affairs of 
everything.” 


3 


Ancient China gave birth to a large number of eminent scientists, such 
as Zu Chongzhi, Li Shizhen, Sun Simiao, Zhang Heng, Shen Kuo and Bi 



Sheng. They produced numerous treatises on scientific subjects, includ¬ 
ing The Manual of Important Arts for the People’s Welfare, Nine 
Chapters on the Mathematical Art, A Treatise on Febrile Diseases 
and Compendium of Materia Medica. Their accomplishments included 
ones whose influence has been felt right down to modem times, such as 
the armillary sphere, seismograph. Dujiangyan water conservancy project, 
Dunhuang Grottoes, Grand Canal and Great Wall. But from the latter 
part of the 15th century, and for the next 400 years, Europe gradually 
became the cultural centre upon which the world’s eyes were fixed. The 
world’s most outstanding scientists then were England’s Isaac Newton, 
Poland’s Copernicus, France’s Marie Curie, Germany’s Rontgen and 
Einstein, Italy’s Galileo, Russia’s Mendelev and America’s Edison. 

The Chinese people then began to think: What is the cause of the rise 
and fall of nations? Moreover, how did it happen that gunpowder, in¬ 
vented in China and transmitted to the West, in no time at all made Eu¬ 
rope powerful enough to batter down the gates of China herself? 

It took the Opium War to wake China from its reverie. The first gen¬ 
eration to make the bold step of “turning our eyes once again to the rest 
of the world’’ was represented by Lin Zexu and Wei Yuan. Zeng Guofan 
and Li Hongzhang started the Westernization Movement, and later intel¬ 
lectuals raised the slogan of “Democracy and Science.” Noble-minded 
patriots, realizing that China had fallen behind in the race for moderniza¬ 
tion, set out on a painful quest. But in backwardness lay the motivation 
for change, and the quest produced the embryo of a towering hope, and 
the Chinese people finally gathered under a banner proclaiming a “March 
Toward Science.” 

On the threshold of the 21st century, the world is moving in the direc¬ 
tion of becoming an integrated entity. This trend is becoming clearer by 
the day. In fact, the history of the various peoples of the world is also 
becoming the history of mankind as a whole. Today, it is impossible for 
any nation’s culture to develop without absorbing the excellent aspects 
of the cultures of other peoples. When Western culture absorbs aspects 
of Chinese culture, this is not just because it has come into contact with 
Chinese culture, but also because of the active creativity and develop¬ 
ment of Western culture itself; and vice versa. The various cultures of 
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the world’s peoples are a precious heritage which we all share. Mankind 
no longer live.s on different continents, but on one big continent, or in a 
“global village.” And so, in this era characterized by an all-encompassing 
network of knowledge and information we should learn from each other 
and march in step along the highway of development to construct a brand- 
new “global village.” 

Western learning is still being transmitted to the East, and vice versa. 
China is accelerating its pace of absorption of the best parts of the cul¬ 
tures of other countries, and there is no doubt that both the West and the 
East need the nourishment of Chinese culture. Based on this recognition, 
we have edited and published the Library of Chinese Classics in a Chi- 
nese-English format as an introduction to the corpus of traditional Chi¬ 
nese culture in a comprehensive and systematic translation. Through this 
collection, our aim is to reveal to the world the aspirations and dreams of 
the Chinese people over the past 5,000 years and the splendour of the 
new historical era in China. Like a phoenix rising from the ashes, the 
Chinese people in unison are welcoming the cultural sunrise of the new 
century. 


August 1999 
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Hark! From the islet in the stream the voice 
Of the fish-hawks that o’er their nests rejoice! 

From them our thoughts to that young lady go. 

Modest and virtuous, loth herself to show. 

Where could be found to share our prince’s state. 


So fair, so virtuous, and so fit a mate? 

“Fair, fair,” cry the osprey 
On the island in the river. 

Lovely is this noble lady. 

Fit bride for our lord. 

^ffeifJ6^ lady, prince ^# 

lord; im iiia^ 

Z‘\^, BfVJ., lad fn lass, 

The waterfowl would coo 
Upon an islet in the brook. 

A lad would like to woo 
A lass with nice and pretty look. 
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I pray you, Mr. Zhong, 

Do not come leaping into my hamlet; 

Do not break my willow trees. 

Do I care for them? 

But I fear my parents. 

You, O Zhong, are to be loved. 

But the words of my parents. 

Are also to be feared. 

W, tt-tTKftffl “H" 

^WaAitSo AfflT Mr. Zhong, -A 

fi "mm.-" wfi.®, 

Bf” To 

(iiTaaw#A; 

Prithee, my dear sweet heart, 

Don’t climb into our yard 
Nor break the willow branch! 

It’s not for the branch I care; 

My parents are o’er there! 

You are deep in my heart. 


But what my parents say 
Will worry me all day. 
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At first, when we set out. 

The willows were fresh and green; 
Now, when we shall be returning. 

The snow will be falling clouds. 

Long and tedious will be our marching; 
We shall hunger; we shall thirst. 

Our hearts are wounded with grief. 

And no one knows our sadness. 
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When first we took the field, and northward went, 

The millet was in flower; — a prospect sweet. 

Now when our weary steps are homeward bent. 

The snow falls fast, the mire impedes our feet. 

Many the hardships we were called to meet. 

Ere the King’s orders we had all fulfilled. 

No rest we had; often our fiiends to greet 
The longing came; but vain regrets we stilled; 

By tablets stem our hearts with fresh resolve were thrilled. 

ababcdcd WSSi 

At first, when we started on our track. 

The willows green were growing. 

And now, when we think of the journey back, 

T ’ is raining fast and snowing. 

And tedious and slow the march will be, 

And food and drink will fail us. 

Ah, hard to bear is the misery! 

None knows what grief assail us. 


Long ago, when we started. 

The willow spread their shade. 

Now that we turn back 
The snow flakes fly. 

The march before us is long. 

We are thirsty and hungry. 

Our hearts arc stricken with sorrow. 

But no one listens to our plaint. 

Willows were green when we set out, 
it’s blowin’ an’ snowin’ as we go 
down this road, muddy and slow, 
hungry and thirsty and blue a doubt 
(no one feels half of what we know) 
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When I set out so long ago. 

Fresh and green was the willow. 

When now homeward I go. 

There is a heavy snow. 

The homeward march is slow; 

My hunger and thirst grow. 

My heart is filled with sorrow; 

Who on earth will ever know! 
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Oh! Solemn is the ancestral temple in its pure stillness. 
Reverent and harmonious were the distinguished assistants; 


Great was the number of the officers: 

All assiduous followers of the virtue of king Wan. 

Ah! Solemn stands the sacred temple. 

Where many reverent knights assemble. 

A crowd of ministers gather round, 

For Lord Wen’s virtues are profound. 
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1. An Overview of The Book of Poetry 

The Book of Poetry is the first comprehensive anthology of poems in 
China, including altogether 305 poems composed from the early stage of 
the Western Zhou Dynasty (the Ilth century B.C.) to the middle stage 
of the Spring and Autumn Period (the 6th century B.C.). In addition, 
six more poems are usually excluded since they contain no words but the 
titles. The Book of Poetry was originally called Shi (Poems) or Shi San- 
hai (Three Hundred Poems). As the Confucian scholars in the Han Dy¬ 
nasty honoured it as one of their classics, it started to be called The Book 
of Poetry. 

The Book of Poetry consists of three parts: Regional Songs, Odes and 
Hymns. Regional Songs is divided into 15 sections in all: Southern Zhou, 
Southern Shoo, Songs of Bei, Songs of Yong, Songs of Wei, Songs of Wang, 
Songs of Zheng, Songs of Qi, Songs of Wei, Songs of Tang, Songs of Qin, 
Songs of Chen, Songs of Gui, 5on^ of Cao, and Songs of Bin, including al¬ 
together 160 poems from 15 regions. Odes includes Minor Odes, covering 
74 poems, and Major Odes, containing 31 poems. Hymns includes 31 po¬ 
ems in Hymns of Zhou, 4 poems in H)7nns of Lu and 5 poems in Hymns 
of Shang. 

The Book of Poetry was created over a long period of time, spanning 
several centuries, when China was going through the time of slave society 


and the transitional period from slave society to feudal society. It is very 
hard to point out the specific time when each poem was composed, but 
according to the content and style, the following judgments can be made 
in general; Hymns of Zhou and Major Odes were mainly created during 
the early years of the Western Zhou Dynasty; a large proportion of Minor 
Odes and a small proportion of Mrgor Odes were basically made in the 
last years of the Western Zhou Dynasty (c. 1100 BC-c. 771 BC); the ma¬ 
jor part of Regional Songs, Hymns of Shang and Hymns of Lu were chiefly 
composed from the time when the Eastern Zhou Dynasty (770 BC-256 
BC) was established to the middle stage of the Spring and Autumn Peri¬ 
od (770 BC-476 BC). 

The Book of Poetry was created over a vast area, covering many 
places which correspond to the regions of Shaanxi, Shanxi, Henan, 
Hebei, Shandong and northern Hubei today, namely, the Yellow River 
Valley and the Yangtze-Hanshui Valley, especially the Yellow River Val¬ 
ley. For example, most of the poems in Regnal Songs from fifteen re¬ 
gions were composed in the Yellow River Valley, while only Southern 
Zhou and Southern Shoo were made in the area near the Yangtze River, 
the Hanshui River and the Rushui River. Therefore, The Book of Poetry 
was usually considered to represent the Northern Literature of ancient 
China, as the counterpart of The Chuci (Songs of Chu) , which was gen¬ 
erally regarded as the representative of the Southern Literature. 

In addition, the composition of the authors of The Book of Poetry is 
very complex, consisting of people from all walks of life, from aristocrats 
to civilians. Except that a small proportion of the poems bear the authors’ 
names, most of the authors’ identity cannot be put to textual research. 
Generally speaking. Regnal Songs contains a great number of poems 
created by the laboring people orally as they are folk songs from different 




regions. A very small proportion of The Odes made in the last years of 
the Western Zhou Dynasty are also the works of the working people, 
while most of The Odes are the products of the ruling class; the authors 
of Megor Odes are mainly aristocrats of high status; those of Minor Odes 
include aristocrats of both high and low status. Besides the sacrificial 
hymns, most of the poems in Hymns are the works of ministers with the 
aim of eulogizing the monarchs’ achievements and virtues. It is generally 
believed that the poems from the common people are rich in content, 
fresh in style and varied in form, while those written by the nobles lack 
the flavour of poetry and seem inferior. 

It is roughly in the 6th century B.C. that The Book of Poetry was 
compiled into the book form. Besides the songs composed by the official 
musicians of the Zhou Dynasty, and the songs offered by high officials 
and scholars, The Book of Poetry also contains many ballads from the 
people. As to how these songs were collected and compiled, there exist 
different viewpoints. According to some scholars, the songs were collect¬ 
ed by officials of the Zhou Dynasty. According to Honshu (History of the 
Former Han Dynasty), the Zhou’s court sent emissaries to different places 
of the country to collect songs during the busy farming season. Then after 
being sorted and edited by the official historians, the songs were sent to 
the king so that he could acquire an understanding of the people's condi¬ 
tions. According to another group of scholars, the songs were selected by 
Confucius. This view can be found in Shi Ji (Records of the Grand His¬ 
torian), according to which there had existed more than three thousand 
poems. Confucius made a lot of deletion and selection and finally sorted 
out over three hundred poems, which became the edition of The Book of 
Poetry we have today. According to some other scholars, the songs were 
collected by official musicians of different states and then offered by the 


princes to the king. Official musicians were specialists in charge of mu¬ 
sic, who chanted poems and composed music as their profession. They 
collected songs in order to enrich the libretto and tune of their works. 
Nowadays, it is generally believed that different states assisted the Zhou 
Dynasty with the collection. Then the poems were sorted out and com¬ 
piled by official musicians and historians. After travelling to many states, 
Confucius also participated in the compilation of The Book of Poetry. In 
addition, Confucius also used the “poems" to enlighten his disciples, 
emphasizing their practical value, and thus played a certain role in 
preservation and popularization of The Book of Poetry. 

The Qin Dynasty (221 BC-206 BC) saw the burning of books and 
the burying of Confucian scholars alive. Therefore, all the Confucian 
classics were burned then, including The Book of Poetry. However, as the 
poems in The Book of Poetry were not only easy to recite but also famil¬ 
iar to all the scholars, they became widespread again when it came to the 
Han Dynasty (206 BC-220), a time when Confucianism was highly hon¬ 
oured. During the early years of the Han Dynasty, there emerged four 
schools teaching The Book of Poetry, headed respectively by Yuan Gu in 
the State of Qi, Shen Pci in the State of Lu. Han Ying in the State of 
Yan, and Mao Heng and Mao Chang in the State of Zhao. Such being 
the case, the versions of The Book of Poetry taught by the four schools 
were simplified as Qi Shi ( Qi Poerrus), Lu Shi (Lu Poems), ffan Shi 
(Han Poems), and Mao Shi (Mao Poems), among which the first two 
were named after the states and the last two after the head scholars. Qi 
Shi (Qi Poems), Lu Shi (Lu Poems) and Han Shi (Han Poems), based 
on the “ Modem Script,” were officially recognized, while Mao Shi 
(Mao Poems), based on the “Old Script,” spread without official recogni¬ 
tion. However, when it came to the last years of the Eastern Han Dy- 
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nasty (25-220), thanks to the notes and commentaries on Mao Shi (Mao 
Poems ) written by Zheng Xuan, the great Confucian scholar at that time, 
more and more people started to leam Mao’s version, which consequently 
became more and more prosperous and eventually gained official recog¬ 
nition. Nevertheless, the versions of the other three schools gradually de¬ 
clined and then became completely lost to the world at the time of the 
Southern Song Dynasty (1127-1279). 

Since Shi (Poems) was established as a Confucian canon, more and 
more people became interested in its study, which gradually developed 
into a long-standing and well-established special field of learning: Studies 
of The Book of Poetry. The study on The Book of Poetry , which can be 
dated b^ck to the pre-Qin days, went through many dynasties right up to 
the present day. In the pre-Qin days, Shi (Poems) got widespread and 
often appeared in various classical works as quotations, but there were 
not hermeneutic interpretations yet. Owing to the great importance at- 
tached to the cultural classics and especially the high respect paid to 
Confucianism by the rulers of the Han Dynasty, many classical works, in¬ 
cluding Shi (Poems), got sorted out, spread and studied. As a result, Shi 
(Poems) became The Book of Poetry- as a Confucian canon, and its study 
reached a thriving period accordingly. Qi Shi (Qi Poems), Lu Shi (Lu 
Poems), Han Shi (Han Poems), and Mao Shi (Mao Poems) came into 
existence during this period of time. From the Han Dynasty to the Tang 
Dynasty (618-907), based on Mao Shi (Mao Poems), a relatively complete 
system of studies was gradually established for the study of The Book of 
Poetry. Mao Shi (Mao Poems) includes The Preface, divided into the 
General Preface and Individual Preface.^. The General Preface contains an 
exposition of all the poems in The Book of Poetry as a whole, putting for¬ 
ward the idea that the poems were written to vent the poets' aspirations. 


which has exerted profound influence on Chinese literature. The Individ¬ 
ual Prefaces include inteipretations for each poem, featuring the interpre¬ 
tation of the poems from a historical angle. In the Song Dynasty 
(960-1279), there was another flourishing period for the study of The 
Hook of Poetry, during which time there emerged many representative fig¬ 
ures such as Ouyang Xiu, Wang Anshi and Zhu Xi, who wrote books of 
commentaries to interpret The Book of Poetry. Zhu Xi rid himself off the 
ideas in The Preface of Mao Shi (Mao Poems), and advocated the practice 
of finding out the original meaning of the poems and the intentions of the 
authors. He critically inherited the previous achievements of the studies 
on The Book of Poetry, made improvements and innovations, and eventu¬ 
ally established the Song School for the study of The Book of Poetry, as 
opposed to the Han School prevalent at that time. From then on, the 
study of The Book of Poetry developed into two opposing basic schools. 
The Han School was represented mainly by Wang Anshi, Lu Zuqian, and 
so on; the Song School was further separated into the School of Reason, 
represented by Zhu Xi, Ouyang Xiu, and the School of the Mind, repre¬ 
sented by Yang Jian, both of which have exerted great influence on the 
history of the study of The Book of Poetry. During the Ming (1368-1644) 
and Qing (1644-1911) dynasties, another heyday for the study of The 
Book of Poetry was reached. Generally speaking, the scholars of this peri¬ 
od started by following the doctrines of the Han School or learned from 
those of the Song School, but gradually broke away from the teachings of 
both schools, finally surpassing the previous scholars. 

With a wide coverage of topics. The Book of Poetry can be said to 
be a long scroll of picture or an encyclopedia of the society, which pro¬ 
foundly reflects all aspects of the social life from the early stage of the 
Western Zhou Dynasty to the middle of the Spring and Autumn Period, 
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including politics, economics, military affairs, culture, ways of the world, 
folklore, and so on. Typical genres of poems include sacrificial poems, 
farming poems, ritual and banquet poems, political poems, war poems, 
corvee poems, and poems that reflect love and married life, such as love 
poems, marriage poems and poems of deserted women. 

Most of the sacrificial poems in The Book of Poetry are found in 
Major Odes and Hymns. China had not shaken off the clan ties complete¬ 
ly yet when it entered the stage of class society. Instead, making use of 
such clan and tribal lies, China first established the slave society based 
on the patriarchal system and then transformed it into the feudal society 
likewise based on the patriarchal system. Therefore, the Chinese society 
has always kept its ancestor worship, giving great priority to the obser¬ 
vance of a mourning period for the deceased parents and the offering of 
sacrifices to the ancestors. Therefore, the sacrificial poems were mainly 
composed to honour the ancestors and to eulogize their achievements and 
virtues. Agriculture played an important role at the time when the poems 
were written. Therefore, the poems in The Book of Poetry not only give a 
vivid expression of agricultural civilization but also include some farming 
poems that directly describe agricultural production and farming life, and 
the relevant political and religious events, such as To the Minister and A 
Rich Harvest of Hymns of Zhou, and Month Seven in Songs of Bin. Ritual 
and banquet poems center upon the happy reunion and feasting of monar- 
chs and ministers, relatives and close friends, reflecting the happiness 
and harmony of the upper class and, to a great extent, expressing the 
culture of rites and music in the Zhou Dynasty, such as The Deer of Mi¬ 
nor Odes describing the lively and auspicious feasting scene. Political po¬ 
ems are chiefly included in Regnal Songs and Odes, mirroring the social 
xmrest and political darkness after the middle period of the Western Zhou 


Dynasty, especially in the last years of the Western Zhou Dynasty, and 
condemning the current political situation and social abuses at that time. 
The Field Voles in Son^ of Wei in Regional Songs compares the ruling 
class to giant voles, satirizing the greediness and evil nature of the rulers 
•who never paid any regard to the sufferings of the labouring people. The 
poems of political criticism in Minor Odes were mainly composed by 
aristocrats from the lower strata within the ruling class, generally reflect¬ 
ing their condemnation of the political corruption, their remorse towards 
the decline of the country, their sympathy for the labouring people, and 
their dissatisfaction with their personal status quo. Those in Major Odes 
were chiefly composed by members of the ruling class with much higher 
social status, conveying their worries for the destiny of their states, usual¬ 
ly with the aim of offering opinions and making remonstrance to the 
rulers. Some of the war poems positively describe the military accom¬ 
plishments of the king and princes, concentrating on the portrait of their 
military might and power, with no emphasis on the description of the 
fighting scenes, such as The Small Chariot and Without CoaLs in Songs of 
Qin, The Rivers in Major Odes, The Chariot and Month Six in Minor Odes. 
Such war poems reveal the political ideal in ancient China that one 
should pay respect to virtue and justice and lay stress on enlightenment 
and cultivation so as to conquer his enemy without fighting. More war 
poems are saturated with grief and melancholy, reflecting people’s repug¬ 
nance of war and yearning for peace. Corv6e poems show that the people 
who did forced labour were tired of and indignant at the heavy corv6e. 
Scholar-officials did corv6e labour for the king and princes, and people 
of lower status did corv6e labour for monarchs, all of whom harboured 
strong resentment inside. This can be seen in The Bustards in Songs of 
Tang. In addition, some of the war and corvfee poems are about the sad 
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stories of the wives who missed their husbands that were separated from 
them, taking war and corvee as the background, such as My Husband in 
Songs of Wei. The poems which depict the life of marriage and love ac¬ 
count for a large proportion in The Book of Poetry and are usually rich in 
content. These poems contain love poems mirroring happiness and joy, 
frustrations and sufferings in the life of love between men and women, 
marriage poems depicting wedding scenes and family life, and poems of 
deserted women concerning their sufferings brought by unfortunate mar¬ 
riage. Some love poems describe the admiration between men and wom¬ 
en, for example. The Cooing of Southern /how, some depict the dating be¬ 
tween men and women, for example, A Quiet Maiden in Songs of fiei; 
some show young people’s yearning for each other, for example, The 
Blue Collar in Songs of Zheng; others portray persistence in love, for ex- 

^<tst Gate in Songs of ^eng. One category of poems of 
deserted women deals with the fate of the women who still maintained 
their marital status as wives of their husbands had fallen into disgrace 
and were confined indoors. Another category depicts the sad ending of 
those women who had been deserted by their husbands after marriage 
failure. My Man in Songs of Wei and The Mountain Gales in Songs of Bei 
are representative works of such a category. They are mainly included in 
Regional Songs, constituting an important and also the most moving part 
of The Book of Poetry. 

Of course, the contents of the poems in The Book of Poetry are not 
limited to the above topics. Besides, there are also such works as The 
Millet in Songs of Wang that portray the nostalgia for one’s native land 
and such works as The Gallop in Songs of Yong that express patriotism, 
all of which are literary monuments in ancient China. In short, The Book 
of Poetry is based on reality, not only mirroring the rich and colourful so- 


cial life and the unique cultural pattern in the Zhou Dynasty but also re 
vealing the spirit and features and the emotional world of the people of 
the Zhou Dynasty. 

Si Shi (Four Beginnings) and Liu Yi (Six Categories) are usually 
mentioned concerning The Book of Poetry. Si Shi ( Four Beginnings) 
refers to the four poems which are listed at the beginning of Regional 
Songs, Minor Odes, Major Odes and Hymns, namely, the first poem in 
Regnal Songs - The Cooing of Southern Zhao, the first poem in Mi¬ 
nor Odes - The Deer, the first poem in Major Odes - Lord Wen, 

and the first poem in Hymns - The Sacred Temple of Hymns of Zhou. 

Liu Yi (Six Categories) refers to “Feng,” “Ya,” “Song," “Fu,” 
“Bi” and “Xing.” 

Each poem in The Btxtk of Poetry was originally set to music and 
could be sung, but the accompanying music has been lost. The three cate¬ 
gories of “Feng" (folk songs) , “Ya” (odes) , and “Song” 

( hymns) are divided according to the musical nature of the poems, 

“ Feng” (the Chinese character for “ wind” ) refers to musical tune. 
Since wind can produce various sounds when it blows, loud or weak, 
high or low, voiceless or voiced, long or short, just like music, people in 
the ancient time compared “Feng” to the melody. “Feng" , also called 
“Guofeng” (regional songs) , refers to the songs collected from differ¬ 
ent states. Therefore, the fifteen groups of regional songs are songs from 
fifteen regions, popular there and then, bearing obvious local flavours. 
Most of the folk songs in this category were prevalent in the Zhou Dy¬ 
nasty, reflecting the social life at that time. They are of remarkable artis¬ 
tic value and make up the best part of The Book of Son^. As for the 
meaning of “Ya,” there exist different views. According to one view, 
“Ya” means “Zheng” (official or standard), referring to the music of 
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the areas directly under the government of the court of Zhou. The aim of 
regarding such music as the “official or standard” tune is to differentiate 
it from music of other regions. Another view believes that “Ya” is relat¬ 
ed to “Xia," the name of the region under the direct government of the 
court of Zhou. There is still another view that “Ya” refers to the refined 
music that everyone can understand. This category of poems is usually 
concerned with the current political affairs at that time, but also includes 
a small proportion of folk songs that deal with real life. “Song” refers to 
the music performed in ancestral temples when the aristocrats offered 
sacrifices to gods and spirits and eulogized the rulers’ achievements and 
virtues. The hymns are normally long in duration and slow in rhythm, 
usually to be accompanied by dance during performance. 

“ Fu” , “ Bi” and “ Xing” are important artistic features of The 
Book of Poetry, heralding the poetic compositions in ancient China. In 
short, “Fu” means to narrate in detail and in a simple and direct way. 
That is, the poet should express his own thoughts, feelings and other re¬ 
lated things as they are. “ Bi” means to make comparison, including 
metaphors and similes. That is, the poet should write about one object by 
comparing it to another. In other words, the object that the poet depicts 
in the poem is not what he really means to sing of He only makes a 
comparison to convey his thoughts and feelings. “Xing” means “to 
stimulate.” That is, the poet is prompted to sing when certain objective 
things arouse his emotions. Therefore, it usually appears at the beginning 
of a poem or a stanza within a poem. 

“Fu,” “Bi" and “Xing” play a very important role in the artistic 
creation of poetry. “ Fu" is the most basic and most frequently used 
technique, which is employed to narrate and to make description, to ar¬ 
gue and to convey emotions, while “Bi” and “Xing” are employed to 


express personal feelings and emotions. As a result, “Fu” is the founda¬ 
tion among the three, often used in Odes and Hymns, while it is less ap 
plied in Regional Songs. However, there indeed exist excellent works that 
employ “Fu” among the poems in Regional Songs. For example, Month 
Seven in Songs of Bin narrates the farmers’ life throughout the twelve 
months of a year. It is a common practice to mix the two techniques of 
“Fu” and “Bi” or to use “Fu” after applying “Xing” in The Book of 
Poetry. “Bi” is employed in The Book of Poetry with great variations. 
Typical examples are as follows. In My Man in Songs of Wei, the poet 
describes how the mulberry trees grow lush and then gradually wither 
and fall, comparing it with the ebb and flow of love. In The Crane 
Screams of Minor Odes, the poet uses “The stones from the hills can be 
made / To polish and work on the jade” to mean that to employ viituous 
and able men is important for ruling a country. In The Beauty in Songs of 
Wei, the beauty’s skin is compared to “cream,” and her teeth arc com¬ 
pared to “pearls.” Some poems in The Book of Poetry use comparison 
from the beginning to the end, such as The Field Voles in Songs of Wei 
and The Crane Screams in Minor Odes. Others employ it in part of the 
poems. “Fu” and “Bi” are both basic techniques that can be found in 
all kinds of poetry, while “ Xing” is a relatively special technique em¬ 
ployed in The Book of Poetry, being very unique even in Chinese poetry. 
“Xing” is originally used to regulate rhythms and to arouse one’s emotion, 
having little to do with the following lines in content. Its only purpose is 
to describe the poet’s thoughts floating randomly with his imagination. 
Afterwards, “Xing” starts to assume some practical uses as well, such 
as to make comparison, to symbolize or to serve as a foil, having certain 
inner connection with the following lines, either to heighten the atmo¬ 
sphere or to symbolize the central theme. “Xing” plays a very impor- 
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tant role in poetry. Without it, poetry would lose some of its aesthetic 
value and its appeal. 

The language in The Book of Poetry has a beautiful musical effect. 
Most of the poems are made up of stanzas containing four four-syllabic 
lines. Sometimes, there are variations of two-, three-, five-, seven- or 
eight-syllabic lines, but their proportion is small. Only some poems are 
made up of lines of various lengths, for example. Cutting the Sanddwood 
in Songs of Wei. Four-syllabic lines can produce a strong sense of 
rhythm, thus forming the basic units of rhythm in The Book of Poetry. 
Reiterative stanzas, reiterative lines, reiterative words, alliterative com¬ 
pounds and rhyming compounds are ail frequently used. Reiterative stan¬ 
zas refer to the repeated stanzas within which only small changes arc 
made in terms of meaning and words. They are characteristic of the bal¬ 
lads, which can enhance the lyrical effect. As a result, they are generally 
employed in the folk songs in Regu)noI Songs and Minor Ode.%, but are 
seldom used in the political poems in Hymns, Major Odes and Miruyr 
Odes. One typical example is The Plantain Seeds in Southern Zhou, in 
which only six verbs are changed in the three stanzas of twelve lines. 
However, it is capable not only of describing the whole picking and col¬ 
lecting process but also of creating a lively atmosphere by using continu¬ 
ously repeated rhythms, giving people a sense of chorus and troll. In 
most of the poems, the same stanza is repeated all through, with a few 
words changed. In some poems, there are two different kinds of reitera¬ 
tive stanzas. In other poems, reiterative stanzas and non-reiterative ones 
exist side by side. The reiterative lines sometimes appear in different 
stanzas, sometimes in the same stanza, with similar or exactly the same 
patterns. Reiterative words, alliterative compounds and rhyming com¬ 
pounds are employed to heighten the musical effect of poetry. The 


rhyming schemes in The Book of Poetry are various. Typically, only one 
rhyme is used in one stanza, at the end of the even lines. There are also 
some poems with rhymes at the end of each line, some with rhymes not 
at the end of each line, some with more than two rhymes, and others 
with no rhyme at all. 

In addition. The Book of Poetry is also good at expressing ideas and 
using figure of speech. A large number of nouns are used in The Book of 
Poetry, revealing the poets’ rich knowledge of objective things. The con¬ 
crete and appropriate description of actions shows the poets’ close obser¬ 
vation and great command of language. Such figures of speech as hyper¬ 
bole, contrast and antithesis, which are often employed later, can all be 
traced back to The Book of Poetry. 

All in all. The Book of Poetry is the brilliant starting point of Chi¬ 
nese literature, proving that Chinese literature has made great artistic ac¬ 
complishments at the very early time. The collection covers all aspects of 
early Chinese society, such as sacrifices, feasts, working, war and corv6e, 
oppression and resistance, love, marriage, customs, and even astronomi¬ 
cal phenomena, geographical features, animals and plants, providing valu¬ 
able historical data for studying the society of that age. Besides, the lan¬ 
guage of The Book of Poetry is the most important material for the study 
of the Chinese language from the 1 Ith century to the 6th century B.C. 
For more than 2,000 years. The Book of Poetry has been highly appreciat¬ 
ed and has exerted a profound and far-reaching influence on the develop¬ 
ment of Chinese literature, especially that of poetry. As the first collec¬ 
tion of poetry, it establishes the lyrical tradition in Chinese literature. The 
poems created later are mostly lyrics, and the poems employing lyrical 
techniques become the mainstream of Chinese literature. It also establish¬ 
es the realistic tradition in Chinese literature. Most of the poems in The 
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Book of Poetry depict the real human world and everyday life and experi¬ 
ence, without descriptions of the imaginary and supernatural world of 
myths. The artistic techniques in The Book of Poetry also have a great in¬ 
fluence on aspects such as literary styles and art of language in Chinese 
literature, setting a good example for the later writers. 



n. English Translations of The Book of Poetry 

The Book of Poetry had not been translated into Western languages 
until the 18th century. The French Sinologist Jean Baptiste du Halde col¬ 
lected 8 poems (Heavenly Deeds, Magnificence, Dignity, etc.) translated 
by H. M. de Premare in the 2nd volume of his Description de !'Empire 
de la Chine et de la Tartarie Chinoise, which was translated into English 
by R. Brooks (1736) and E. Cave (1738) , thus bringing The Book of 
Poetry to the English readers for the first time. Translated in its entirety 
into Latin by P^ire Alexandere de Lacharme in 1733, The Book of Poetry 
was edited by the famous philologist Julius Mohl and published under 
the title of Confucii Chi-king, site liber carminum, ex latina P. Lacharme 
interpretaiione in Stuttgart in 1830. However, the first person to translate 
the poems from The Book of Poetry directly from Chinese was the philol¬ 
ogist William Jones, who published his English translations in his Poems, 
Chiefly Translations from Asiatic Languages, toother with Two Essays on 
the Poetry of Eastern Nations and on the Arts commonly called Imitative 
in 1772. 

Various English translations of The Book of Poetry were published in 
the 19th century, including complete translations, selected translations, 
and individual poems. In his pioneering work Poeseos Sinkae Commen- 
tarii: The Poetry of the Chinese published in 1834, the British Sinologist 


John Francis Davis discussed The Book of Poetry and the Chinese ballads 
up to the Northern and Southern Dynasties (386-589). Among the com¬ 
plete translations are the free and metrical translations of The She King 
(Hong Kong & London, 1871, 1876) by James Legge, The Shi King: 
The Old Poetry Classic of the Chinese: A Metrical Translation with Anno¬ 
tations (London, G. Routlcdge and Sons, 1891) by William Jennings, 
The Book of Chinese Poetry: Being the Collection of Ballads, Sagas, 
Hymns, and Other Pieces Known as the Shih Ching or Classic of Poetry 
(London, Kegan Paul, Trench, Trubner, & Co., 1891) by Clement Fran¬ 
cis Romilly Allen. 

There have been more English translations of The Book of Poetry 
since the 20th century. The more important versions are The Book of 
Odes, Shi-King: The Classics of Confucius (London, J. Murray, 1908) by 
Launcclot Alfred Cranmer-Byng, The Book of Songs: The Ancient Chinese 
Classic of Poetry (George Allen & Unwin, 1937) by Arthur David Wa- 
ley, The Book of Odes ( Museum of Far East Antiquities, 1950) by 
Bernard Karlgren, Shih-ching: The Classic Anthology Defined by Cotfu- 
cius ( Harvard University Press, 1954) by Ezra Pound, The Book of 
Songs ( Tweyne Publishers, 1971) by William McNaughton, etc. The 
Chinese scholars have also joined in the ranks of translating The Book of 
Poetry into English. For example, the poet monk Su Manshu translated 
over a hundred Chinese poems into English, among which 61 were from 
The Book of Poetry. Among the Chinese translators who have translated 
The Book of Poetry into English, Yang Xianyi has published a selection 
in book form while Xu Yuanzhong and Wang Rongpei have published 
complete translations in recent years. 

The various editions of The Book of Poetry have made great contri¬ 
butions to the distribution of ancient Chinese poetry in the West, but they 
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have not embodied the essence of these poems and the latest research 
due to the early publishing dates and the translators’ limitations in under 
standing Chinese culture. The contemporary translators in China have the 
responsibility to re-translate the Chinese classic 77ie Book of Poetry into 
English so that their renderings will fully reflect the life, ideology and 
poetry of the ancient Chinese people to the fullest extent. As the present 
translation is aimed at the general English reading public instead of the 
limited circle of Sinologists, no notes or annotations are attached to the 
text, so as to enjoy a broader readership. Our basic tendency of transla¬ 
tion is to convey the ideas of the original in full aesthetic values. 

First of all, “conveyance of the ideas of the original” is the starting 
point, i.c. a precise incarnation of the translator’s comprehension and in¬ 
terpretation of the poems. T^e ancient Chinese adage of “There is no 
single interpretation of the poems” is an echo to the modem theories of 
reader reception, translator’s subjectivity and deconstructionism. We shall 
bring our subjectivity and creativity into full play in our translation. Take 
the opening lines of The Cooing in the Regional Songs for example. The 
Chinese version is mTitfmo'’ 

With the canonized interpretation in mind. Western translators mostly 
take its theme as “praising the virtues of the royal ladies.” Thus, James 
Legge’s metrical translation goes like this: 

Hark! From the islet in the stream the voice 
Of the fish-hawks that o’er their nests rejoice! 

From them our thoughts to that young iady go, 

Modest and virtuous, ioth herseif to show. 

Where couid be found to share our prince’s state. 

So fair, so virtuous, and so fit a mate? 

Arthur Waley’s translation runs; 


“Fair, fair,” cry the osprey 
On the island in the river. 

Lovely Is this noble lady, 

Fit bride for our lord. 

In their versions, the protagonists of the poem are the lady, the 
prince or the lord. In our eyes, most of the poems in the Regional Songa 
are folk ballads edited and revised by the literati. This is a love poem to 
compare the waterfowl’s cooing to the lad’s voicing of his affection for a 
lass. Therefore, the protagonists in our version will be the lad and the 
lass, as the early Chinese people used to gel married at the age of 16. As 
to other differences in the comprehension, the lines are self-evident: 

The waterfowl would coo 
Upon an islet In the brook. 

A lad would like to woo 
A lass with nice and pretty look. 

Secondly, mere “conveyance of the ideas of the original” is far 
from enough, because “full aesthetic values” are the lifeline of all liter¬ 
ary genres, poetry in particular. The full aesthetic values are composed of 
the outward format and the inward implications. The inward implications 
are to be considered from the whole text or discourse, including the 
background, connotations, tone, mood, relevance, cohesion, coherence, 
etc. Take poem 76 Prithee for example. Its Chinese version is 

We shall first look at James Legge’s rendering: 

I pray you, Mr. Zhong, 

Do not come leaping into my hamlet; 

Do not break my willow trees. 

Do I care for them? 
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But I fear my parents. 

You. 0 Zhong, are to be loved, 

But the words of my parents. 

Are also to be feared. 

This poem is the direct speech of a lass who asks her lover not to 
climb into her yard lest her parents, brothers and other family members 
should blame her. She really wants to see him but dare not let him steal 
into her home, with her naivety and bluntness folly revealed in the poem. 
In James Legge’s version, her cold mention of “Mr. Zhong” sets the se¬ 
rious tone for the poem. In feci, the Chinese word (literally, 

second brother in the family”) is the pet name for her sweetheart. In 
James Lcggc’s version, we can see no trace of the deep affection of the 
lass for the lad. Out of the above considerations comes our version: 
Prithee, my dear sweet heart, 

Don't climb into our yard 
Nor break the willow branch! 

It’s not for the branch I care; 

My parents are o’er there! 

You are deep in my heart, 

But what my parents say 
Will worry me all day. 

The foil aesthetic values in view of the outward format can be best 
attained by translating poems in the poetic format. The primary fonction 
of poetry is expressive rather than informative. With its poetic format of 
the stanza, the line, the rhythm, the rhyme, the image, etc., poetry in 
translation may lose some of its original linguistic and cultural features, 
but may also gain a new life in the translating process. The Minor Odes 
are written by men of letters to vent their emotions, usually in a more 


delicate manner than the Regional Songs. Stanza Six of poem 167 Picking 
Vetches is universally acknowledged as the most beautiful lines in The 

Book of Poetry, 

jE-jB, Western translators give var¬ 

ied versions to this famous passage. For James Legge, his free version is 
a literal translation with not much aesthetic values. By the way, as the 
word in the third line is an inteijection, rather than a verb mean¬ 

ing “intend,” the poet (the first-person narrator) is on the way home 
and it is raining and snowing at the time. Now James Legge’s free ver¬ 
sion; 

At first, when we set out. 

The willows were fresh and green; 

Now, when we shall be returning, 

The snow will be falling clouds. 

Long and tedious will be our marching; 

We shall hunger; we shall thirst, 

Our hearts are wounded with grief, 

And no one knows our sadness. 

His metrical version in the Spenserian Stanza, changing the original 
8 lines into 9 lines, with the first 8 lines in the iambic pentameter and 
the last line an alexandrine, and with the rhyme scheme of ababbcbcc, is 
quite different from the original four-syllabic lines dominated by a linger¬ 
ing tone of woe; 

When first we took the field, and northward went, 

The millet was in flower; — a prospect sweet. 

Now when our weary steps are homeward bent. 

The snow falls fast, the mire impedes our feet. 

Many the hardships we were called to meet. 
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Ere the King’s orders we had all fulfilled. 

No rest we had; often our friends to greet 
The longing came; but vain regrets we stilled; 

By tablets stern our hearts with fresh resolve were thrilled. 

With no strict pattern of meters but with a rhyme scheme of ababcd- 
cd, William Jennings’ version does not sound very natural to the pre¬ 
sent-day readers, and lacks personal emotions and poignant impact. Here 
is his poem: 

At first, when we started on our track. 

The willows green were growing, 

And now, when we think of the journey back, 

T’is raining fast and snowing. 

And tedious and slow the march will be, 

And food and drink will fall us. 

Ah, hard to bear is the misery! 

None knows what grief assail us. 

In spite of its free verse form, Arthur Waley’s version is a success 
by conveying the precise ideas and retaining the musical effect. His ver¬ 
sion reads as follows: 

Long ago, when we started, 

The willow spread their shade. 

Now that we turn back 
The snow flakes fly. 

The march before us is long, 

We are thirsty and hungry. 

Our hearts are stricken with sorrow, 

But no one listens to our plaint. 

Without any previous knowledge of the Chinese language, Ezra 


Pound does his metrical translation (or rather creation) of the poem via 
a word-for-word translation of his feeling. In conformity to his principles 
of translation and creation, he expresses his personal emotions in the po¬ 
em; 

Willows were green when we set out, 
it’s blowin’ an’ snowin’ as we go 
down this road, muddy and slow, 
hungry and thirsty and blue a doubt 
(no one feels half of what we know) 

From the above versions we can see that these Western translators 
have done their poetic translations by following one format or another. 
Generally speaking, translators in the late 19th century are rigid in style, 
showing traces of the Victorian spirit, while translators in the early 20th 
century are less rule-bound, following the modernist line. To translate an¬ 
cient Chinese poems into English, we generally follow certain rules of 
English versification, employ natural contemporary English, and give our 
translation a bit of the Chinese flavour. In rendering The Book of Poetry 
into English, we have applied rhyme schemes as the original poems arc 
rhymed while we have limited the stresses in each line as the original po¬ 
ems are four-syllabic. In time length, a Chinese seven-syllabic line is 
roughly equal to an English iambic pentameter line, as the seven stressed 
syllables in each Chinese line is roughly equal to the English iambic pen¬ 
tameter line of five stressed syllables and five unstressed syllables. When 
we translate The Book of Poetry, we use three- or four-stress lines in Eng¬ 
lish without restricting the unstressed syllables, similar to the ballad me¬ 
ters in English. For the lingering tone of woe in the Chinese version, we 
employ the repetition of sentence patterns and the echoing sound of /ou/ 
to achieve a similar effect in English. With the aim of “conveyance of 
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the ideas in the original in full aesthetic values” in view, we give our 
version of these 8 famous lines: 

When I set out so long ago, 

Fresh and green was the willow. 

When now homeward I go, 

There is a heavy snow. 

The homeward march is slow; 

My hunger and thirst grow. 

My heart is filled with sorrow; 

Who on earth will ever know! 

As for the Hymns in The Book of Poetry, which are chanted for the 
sacrificial rituals in temples, most Western translators employ formal dic¬ 
tion to achieve a solemn effect. Take poem 266 The Sacred Temple in 
the Hymns for example. The Chinese version runs like this, , 

James Legge’s free version goes as 

follows: 

Oh! Solemn is the ancestral temple in its pure stillness. 

Reverent and harmonious were the distinguished assistants; 

Great was the number of the officers; 

All assiduous followers of the virtue of king Wan. 

Our version follows a similar vein, with formal diction to achieve a 
solemn effect, quite contrary to the practice for the Regional Songs. 

Ah! Solemn stands the sacred temple, 

Where many reverent knights assemble. 

A crowd of ministers gather round, 

For Lord Wen's virtues are profound. 

The present version of The Book of Poetry was completed a decade 
ago, when we did our translation by reading and referring to the various 


Chinese and English editions and hermeneutic interpretations, without re¬ 
lying on any particular edition or any particular school of thought. How 
ever, each of our interpretation of a poem or even a line is based on cer¬ 
tain resources and rendered into English with our creative imagination in 
accordance with our principle of “eonveyance of the ideas in the ongi- 
nai in full aesthetic values.” As time passes by, we have found other in¬ 
terpretations likewise plausible, but we hold the view that first impres¬ 
sions are lasting impressions. Therefore, for the edition in Library of Chi- 
ne.-(e Classics, we have not made any major changes except for a few 
spelling or diction corrections. We look forward to the suggestions and 
advice of readers for further improvement in a future edition, so that we 
can do our bit in bringing the time-honoured traditional Chinese culture 

to the world. 


Wang Rongpei 
Aug. 2007 
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Regional Songs 

Southern Zhou 


The Cooing 

The waterfowl would coo 
U|>on an islet in the brook. 

A lad would like to woo 
A lass with nice and pretty look. 

There grows the water grass 
The folk are fond to pick; 

There lives the pretty lass 
For whom the lad is sick. 

Ignored by the pretty lass, 

The lad would truly yearn. 

The day is hard to pass; 

All night he'll toss and turn. 



There grows the water grass 
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The folk are fond to choose; 
There lives the pretty lass 
Whom the lad pursues. 

There grows the water grass 
The folk are fond to gain; 
There lives the pretty lass 
The lad would entertain. 

The Ramie 

The ramie spreads its vine 
Toward the deep ravine, 
With leaves profuse and fine. 
The orioles are on the wing; 
In the woods they cling; 
Melodious songs they sing. 

The ramie spreads its vine 
Toward the deep ravine. 
With leaves lush and fine. 
The ramie I cut and boil; 

To weave the cloth I toil; 

To make the dress I moil. 






1 ask for leave one day; 
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“I miss my home,” I say. 

I wash my undershirt 
And clean my dress and skirt. 
1 either wash or pack, 

And then I shall be back. 

The Chickweed 

The chickweed is green 
That I in my basket glean. 

I guess, my dear sweetheart, 
Another journey will start. 

Toward a hill I go; 

My horse is tired, oh! 

I’ll stop to have a sip 
To ease my mind on the trip. 

Toward a height I gO; 

My horse is sweating, oh! 
I’ll stop to have a gulp 
To find relief in the cup. 




Toward a moimt I go; 

My horse collapses, oh| 
So sick is my bodyguard; 
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Why should I sigh so hard! 

A Bending Tree 

In the south is a bending tree, 
Entwisted by a grape vine; 

The gentleman’s in high glee. 
Endowed with wealth and wine. 

In the south is a bending tree, 
Entwined by a grape vine; 

The gentleman’s in high glee, 
Affluent in wealth and wine. 

In the south is a bending tree, 
Encircled by a grape vine; 

The gentleman’s in high glee, 
Enjoying wealth and wine. 

The Locust 

The locust music fills the air. 
Hum, hum, hum; 

May you sons and daughters bear, 
Delighted and handsome! 



The locust music fills the air. 
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Drone, drone, drone; 

May you sons and daughters bear. 
With children of their own! 

The locust music fills the air. 
Boom, boom, boom; 

May you sons and daughters bear, 
With life in fullest bloom! 

The Beautiful Peach 

The peach tree stands wayside, 
With blossoms glowing pink. 

I wish the pretty bride 
Affluence in food and drink. 

The peach tree stands wayside. 
With fruits hanging rife. 

I wish the pretty bride 
Abundant wealth in life. 

The peach tree stands wayside, 
With leaves thick and dense. 

I wish the pretty bride 
A pleasant home e’er hence. 
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The Hunting Net 

The hunting net is closely knit; 
The men are pounding hard. 

The tiger hunter’s brave and fit; 
He serves the lord as a guard. 

The hunting net is closely knit; 
It stretches o’er the road. 

The tiger hunter’s brave and fit; 
He lives in the lord’s abode. 

The hunting net is closely knit; 
It reaches o’er the wood. 

The tiger hunter’s brave and fit; 
He serves the lord for good. 

The Plantain Seeds 

The plantain seeds are green; 
Pick up the seeds in haste! 

The plantain seeds are green; 
Store up the seeds in haste! 

The plantain seeds are green; 
Hold up the seeds in haste! 
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The plantain seeds are green; 
Grab up the seeds in haste! 

The plantain seeds are green; 
Collect the seeds in haste! 

The plantain seeds are green; 
Bring home the seeds in haste! 

The Wide Han 

The tree in the south is tall, 
But does not shade us all; 

The maid by the Han is fair. 
But brings young men despair. 
The Han is much too wide 
To swim from side to side; 
The Yangtze is too long 
To sail the boat along. 

From the overgrowing bushes, 
I willingly cut the rushes; 

If you are married to me, 

I’ll feed the horse for thee. 

The Han is much too wide 
To swim from side to side; 
The Yangtze is too long 
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To sail the boat along. 

From the overgrowing weeds, 

I willingly cut the reeds; 

If you are married to me, 
ril feed the colt for thee. 

The Han is much too wide 
To swim from side to side; 

The Yangtze is too long 
To sail the boat along. 

The Ford 

I walk toward the ford 
And cut the forestation. 

I fail to see my lord 
Who knows our deprivation. 

I walk toward the ford 
And trim the forestation. 

At last I see my lord 
Who meets our expectation. 

Like breams in danger offshore, 
The folk are living in plight. 
The king is held in awe; 
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Our saviour’s near in sight. 


The Kylin 

The kylin has four paws; 

The princes have might and force. 
Oh mighty kylin, oh! 

The kylin has one brow; 

The noblemen are high-brow. 

Oh mighty kylin, oh! 

The kylin has one horn; 

The kinsmen are high-bom. 

Oh mighty kylin, oh! 
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Southern Shao 

The Magpie’s Nest 

When magpies build a nest. 

The cuckoos come to abide. 
Indeed, the bride is blest; 

So many carts await the bride. 

When magpies build a nest, 

The cuckoos come to reside. 
Indeed, the bride is blest; 

So many carts see off the bride. 

When magpies build a nest, 

The cuckoos live with pride. 
Indeed, the bride is blest; 

So many carts go with the bride. 

Wormwood Leaves 

Where to pick wormwood leaves? 
In the pond or in the ford. 

Where to use wormwood leaves? 
To feed silkworms for the lord. 
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Where to pick wormwood leaves? 
In the stream within the valleys. 
Where to use wormwood leaves? 
To feed silkworms in the palace. 

Apply a thin layer of leaves; 

I’m busy night and day. 

Apply a thick layer of leaves; 

I’ll go home right away. 

The Grasshoppers 

Grasshoppers chirr in the mead, 
While locusts hop in the weed. 

As my dear one is not there. 

I’m full of strain and care. 

As soon as I see my dear. 

As soon as I meet my dear. 

All worries will disappear. 

Atop the southern hill, 

I pick the fern at will. 

As my dear one is not there. 

I’m full of grief and care. 

As soon as I see my dear, 

As soon as I meet my dear, 
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All sorrows will disappear. 

Atop the southern hill, 

I pick the vetch at will. 

As my dear one is not there, 

I’m full of woe and care. 

As soon as I see my dear, 

As soon as I meet my dear, 

All woes will disappear. 

Picking Duckweed 

Where is duckweed to be found? 
In the valley all around. 

Where are algae to be foimd? 
Along the margin of a pond. 

Where shall I put these herbs? 

In baskets square and round. 
Where shall I boil these herbs? 
In cauldrons on the ground. 

Where shall be the rites? 

In front of the clan hall. 

Who will direct the rites? 

The chaste maid will do it all. 
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The Birch-leaf Pear 

The birch-leaf pear is lush! 

Don’t cut or trim the pear; 

Earl Shao once lived near there. 

The birch-leaf pear is lush! 

Don’t cut or break the pear; 

Earl Shao once stayed near there. 

The birch-leaf pear is lush! 

Don’t cut or ruin the pear; 

Earl Shao once stopped near there. 

Roadside Dew 

The sunrise road is wet with dew; 

At dawn pedestrians have been few 
Because the road is wet with dew. 

Who says the sparrow has no beak? 
But how then comes my roof to leak? 
Who says you are a powerless male? 
But how come I am here in jail? 

For all that you have done to me, 

I’ll not be forced to bend my knee • 
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Who says mice have no teeth to gnaw? 
But how then comes my weakened wall? 
Who says you are a powerless sort? 

But how come I am brought to court? 
For all that you have done to me, 

By no means I’ll submit to thee! 

The Lamb 

He wears a lamb-skin robe, 

A carefully stitched-up robe. 

He goes home for dinner 
In a leisurely manner. 

He’s dressed in lamb-skin robe, 

A carefully sewn-up robe. 

In a leisurely manner, 

He goes home for dinner. 

He’s attired in lamb-skin robe, 

A carefully hemmed-up robe. 

In a leisurely manner, 

He goes home for dinner. 
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The Rumbling Thunder 

The thunder rumbles aloud 
Above the hill around. 

When you have left your wife. 
How can ease be in life? 

My dear and faithful husband, 
Come back to your homeland! 

The thunder rumbles aloud 
Behind the hill around. 

When you have left your wife. 
How can rest be in life? 

My dear and faithful husband, 
Come back to your homeland! 

The thunder rumbles aloud 
Below the hill around. 

When you have left your wife. 
How can peace be in life? 

My dear and faithful husband. 
Come back to your homeland! 
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The Plums 

I cast you plums from the tree, 
Lying on the way. 

If you want to marry me, 
You’d better not delay. 

I cast you plums from the tree, 
Piling on the way. 

If you want to marry me. 
You’d better come today. 

I cast you plums from the tree, 
In baskets on the way. 

If you want to marry me, 
You’d better come and say. 

Little Stars 

Little stars are winking. 

In the east sparsely twinkling. 
As my man serves the state. 

So hard he works and late; 
How wretched is his fate! 




Little stars are twinkling; 
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Star-clusters are winkling. 

As my man serves the state, 
Little he sleeps and late; 

How woeful is his fate! 

The River Branch 

The river takes a branch; 

My man makes a new match, 
Leaving me under the thatch. 

As time will testify. 

Who’ll have more rue than I. 

The river takes in creeks; 

My man a new love seeks. 
Leaving me alone for weeks. 

As time will testify, 

Who’ll have more woe than I. 

The river cuts new streams; 

My man has realized his dreams, 
Leaving me in woe that teems. 
As time will testify, 

Who’ll heave more sigh than I. 
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A Dead Doe 

A doe lies dead in the fields, 

In whitest cogon clad. 

A lass her heart now yields 
To a young and handsome lad. 

In the woods the trees arc laid^ 

In the fields a deer lies dead. 

The lass is fair as jade; 

White cogon wreathes her head. 

“Be soft lest I get hurt! 

Oh please don’t touch my skirt! 

The dog is on the alert!” 

Why So Pretentious? 

Why so pretentious is the carriage';’ 
Its showy curtains lend the image. 
Why so magnificent is the carriage? 
The princess rides on it for marriage. 

Why so pretentious is the carriage? 
Its pretty curtains lend the image. 
The king’s grandson is to wed 
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The daughter of Marquis Qi, it’s said. 


What fishing line is the best we find? 
The best line is silk threads entwined. 
The daughter of Marquis Qi is marrying 
The grand-son of the king. 

The Forester 

In green and lush reed sprouts, 

He has killed five wild sows. 

How well the forester shoots! 

In lush green fleabane, 

He has five wild shoats slain. 

How well the forester shoots! 
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Songs of Bei 

The Cypress Boat 

Behold the cypress boat, 

Which sails and drifts afloat. 

I lie awake all night, 

My heart full of plight. 

To the heavy store of wine, 

I do not incline. 

My heart’s not mirror-like; 

It reflects not all alike. 

My brother hears my grief. 

But gives me no relief. 

When 1 pour out my woe, 

He broods o’er his own throe. 

My heart’s not like the millstone; 

It follows a course of its own. 

My heart’s not like a strawmat; 

It won’t be rolled like that. 

A truly noble man am I; 

None can change me though they try. 



I’m full of worry and care, 
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A man no villains spare. 

I’ve suffered from assaults; 

I’ve gone through bad insults. 
When I recall all these, 

E’en sleep brings me no ease. 

May I ask the sun and moon 
Why they change so soon? 

The anguish that’s in my heart 
Breaks my peace apart. 

When I recall all these, 

There can be no release. 

The Green Coat 

Green, green is my coat; 

Inside is a yellow shirt. 

In my heart there’s one sad note: 
When will it cease to hurl? 

Green, green is my coat. 

And yellow is the skirt. 

In my heart there’s one sad note: 
When can I forget the hurt? 

My wife dyed silk cloth green; 
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With which she made the gown. 

My memory of her is keen; 

My heart is moved to repine. 

The satin fine and coarse 
Cools me in summer days. 

My thought is full of remorse; 

In my heart she has a place. 

' Two Swallows 

Two swallows soar to the sky, 
Spreading their wings while they fly. 
My sister is going away; 

I send her on her way. 

When in the distance she disappears. 
My eyes are filled with tears. 

Two swallows soar to the sky. 

Rising and swooping while they fly. 
My sister is going away; 

I see her off today. 

When in the distance she disappears, 
I stand with eyes of tears. 



Two swallows soar to the sky. 
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Cooing and echoing while they fly. 
My sister is going away; 

I see her off today. 

When in the distance she disappears, 
My woe’s too great for tears. 

My sister’s good and chaste, 
Endowed with all that’s best. 

She’s good and true and kind, 

And has a gentle mind. 

“Keep the former duke in mind,” 
Her words sound soft and kind. 

The Sun and the Moon 

The sun and moon divine. 

O’er all the world they shine. 

But you, with a heart of stone, 
Have now left me alone. 

Will you your ways amend? 

No time with me you spend! 

The sun and moon divine, 

O’er all the earth they shine. 

But you, with a heart of stone, 
Have no thought to atone. 
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Will you your ways amend? 

No grateful word you send! 

The sun and moon divine. 

In eastern skies they shine. 

But you, with a heart of stone, 
Follow a path of your own. 

Will you your ways amend? 

My grudge may reach an end! 

The sun and moon divine, 

In eastern skies they shine. 

Alas, my parents dear. 

Why don’t you help me here! 

Will my husband his ways amend? 
Oh that he would in the end! 

The Wind 

Winds blow and then it rains; 

The dandy laughs and grins. 

He flirts with me at will; 

How can my heart be still! 

Winds blow and mists will fall; 
Would he come back at all? 
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He does not come by cart, 

But lingers in my heart. 

Winds blow and clouds will grow 
While gloomy skies hang low. 

I cannot sleep in peace, 

For night gives me no ease. 

The sky is thick with cloud, 

And thunders rumble aloud. 

I cannot sleep in peace; 

My heart lends him a place. 

Drum Beating 

When battle-drums resound, 

Men seek the battleground. 

Some come to build the wall 
While I go south to war. 

I follow General Sun Zizhong, 

To conquer kingdoms Qi and Song. 
Enlisted there for years. 

I’m filled with cares and fears. 



Fm stationed here and there; 
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I lose my horse somewhere. 

Where do 1 find the horse? 

By trees among the gorse. 

My wife’s my life companion; 

We’re bound in marital union. 

I grasped her hand and say, 
“Together we’ll always stay.” 

Long have 1 parted from my wife; 
How can I now go on with life? 

The war has kept us far apart; 

The cares are gnawing at my heart! 

The Southern Breeze 

From the south comes the breeze. 
Caressing tender jujube trees. 

When tender trees sprout and bloom. 
My mother’s heavy worries loom. 

From the south comes the breeze, 
Caressing grown-up jujube trees. 

My mother’s loving and ever kind, 
But we let her down in her mind. 
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Where is the cool fountainhead? 

It’s under the flowing riverbed. 

My mother now has seven sons; 
Never rests she even once. 

How the siskins sweetly twitter! 
Melodious sounds they utter. 

My mother now has seven sons; 

But none of them are perfect ones. 

The Cock-Pheasants 

Cock-pheasants flush toward the sky, 
Beating their wings as they fly. 

I keep my man deep in my heart 
While I have to stay apart. 

Cock-pheasants flush toward the sky. 
Cackling loudly as they fly. 

My man is always prone to boast, 

A fact that worries me the most. 

The sun and moon in the sky 
Cause my thoughts to likewise fly. 
My man is in the distant land; 

When will he be in his homeland? 
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Most men are always prone to change, 
With thoughts that go beyond my range. 
Unsmeared by greed or envy, though, 
An honest creed he used to follow. 

The Gourd 

Dry are the leaves of the gourd; 

Shallow is the river’s ford. 

One swims to cross deep waters; 

One wades across the shallows. 

At the ferry, the water surges; 

With a song, the pheasant hen urges. 
The surge does not dampen the ways; 
The hen is courting her mate. 

At dawn will goose music rise 
As the sun reddens the skies. 

If a man is to marry at ease, 

He must wive ere the rivers freeze. 
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The boat is tied to the dock; 
1 stand and wait and look. 

I wait and watch above, 
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Awaiting the sight of my love. 

The Mountain Gales 

There blow the mountain gales; 
Foul weather still prevails. 

We’re in the same small boat; 
Please speak in no angry note. 
When turnips we collect. 

The roots we don’t neglect. 

Your sweet words fill my ears: 
“We’ll stay a hundred years.” 

My steps drag from the house; 

I loathe leaving my spouse. 

My hope is not so great: 

Just see me off to the gate. 

Who says wild herbs taste bitter? 
For you the taste is better. 

Since you took your second wife. 
You’ve started a happy life. 

When two small streams converge, 
Clear waters lie beneath the surge. 
Since you took your second wife, 
You and 1 have been in strife. 
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Don’t forget to tend the pond; 

Do not break the fishing rod. 

Alas, it’s no longer my home; 

I’d better leave these alone. 

When river water’s deep and wide. 

I’ll take a boat upon the tide. 

Where river water’s low and slow, 

I’ll swim or wade across the flow. 
Whether I have or whether I’ve not. 
I’ll give and take what I have got. 
Whenever my neighbours are in need, 
I’ll offer help in word and deed. 

Although it’s true I love you so. 

It’s clear you see me as a foe. 

I’m rejected fi-om the house, 

Like an old and worn-out blouse. 

I was a maid, shy and afraid, 

When first-night love we made. 

Now that I have borne you sons. 

I’m valued less than anyone. 



There’re pickles enough stored in the fold 
To keep the house against the cold. 
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Since you took your second wife. 

I’m left to lead a wretched life. 

You deal hard blows; you shout and yell; 
Day in, day out, I live in hell. 

Gone are the golden, happy days; 

I’m deserted without grace. 

A Wretched State 

A wretched state! 

Where's our lord? 

But for his sake, 

Who'd stay abroad? 

A wretched state! 

Where’s our lord? 

But for his sake, 

Who’d live abroad? 

The Mound 

Oh ramies growing on the mound. 

Why do you stretch and stray? 

Oh brothers well-renowned. 

Why do you tarry and delay? 



Why no actions you take? 
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You must be waiting for allies. 

Why such slow reactions you make? 
You must have got advice. 

In shreds and tatters gowned. 

We look for help from the east. 

Oh brothers well-renowned, 

Why don’t you help in the least [ 

We are like poor homeless hounds. 
Facing now a great ordeal. 

Oh brothers well-renowned, 

You are deaf to our appeal. 

The Court Dancer 

So tall he stands, so lithe and stray. 
At ease before the watching throng. 
At noon, the prime hour of the day. 
He leads the dance in war array. 

Lithe he stands, so strong and tall. 
In his dance before the hall. 

He’s like the tiger in power. 

Standing with reins like a tower. 
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A flute is in his left hand; 

A plume is in his right hand. 

His face is flushing pink 
At the duke’s reward of drink. 

The hazel flourishes on the hill; 

The tuckahoe blossoms in the dale. 

By whom am I so much obsessed? 
The handsome dancer from the West. 
By the dancer I am obsessed, 

The tall young dancer from the Westl 

Spring Water 

The water bubbles from the spring 
And onward flows into the Qi. 

To my home in Wei 1 cling; 

Home thoughts forever dwell on me. 
With sisters of the same offspring 
To take counsel 1 shall be fi^e. 

In Ji 1 stopped to spend the night; 

In Mi I bid my parents farewell. 

With dearest kinsmen out of sight, 
Far away from home I dwell. 

From my aunts I seek advice, 
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And ask my sisters for their help. 

In Gan I’ll stop to spend the night; 

In Yan Fll bid my friends farewell. 
I’ll grease the cart and put it right, 

So that its wheels nan quiet and well. 
My home in Wei will come in sight; 
Nothing wrong there is to tell. 

At the thought of Feiquan Spring, 
Memory stirs me to sigh. 

When Xu and Cao to mind I bring, 
On wings of fancy I fly. 

I’d better have a walk—not think! 
Some calm my thoughts will clarify. 

The Northern Gate 

When 1 leave the Northern Gate, 

My grief returns anew. 

I’m in a poor and wretched state, 

My hardship known to few. 

Let it be as it isj 

What Heaven then disposes, 

I’ll take as a bliss! 
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Royal business weighs me down; 
From government work Fm lame. 
When at last I come from town, 

My family shriek in blame. 

Let it be as it is! 

What Heaven then disposes, 
ril take as a bliss! 

Royal business lays me down; 

With government work I'm pressed. 
When at last I come from town, 
My family give me no rest. 

Let it be as it is! 

What Heaven then disposes, 

I’ll take as a bliss! 

The Northern Wind 

Cold blows the northern wind; 
Thick falls the rain and snow. 

My family dear, my kin, 

Let’s take the way and go. 

Can’t you make up your mind? 
There’s no time to be slow! 



Hard blows the northern wind; 
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Fast falls the rain and snow. 
My family dear, my kin. 

In haste now we must go. 

Can’t you make up your mind? 
There’s no time to be slow! 

Dressed in red is the fox, 
Dressed in black the crow. 

My family dear, my kin. 

The cart must take us now. 
Can’t you make up your mind? 
There’s no time to be slow! 

A Quiet Maiden 

A maiden quiet and fair 
Awaits me by the Gate. 

She hides herself somewhere; 

I fidget while I wait. 

The maiden chaste, demure, 
Gives me a flute all red. 

The flute with notes so pure 
Puts dances in my head. 



The maiden in the fields 
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Brings me exotic grass. 

I love \vhat nature yields 
When it comes from the lass. 

The New Terrace 

The new terrace brightly gleams 
By the Yellow River road. 

Of a lovely mate she dreams, 

Yet her man’s an ugly toad. 

New terrace walls now rise 
Near the Yellow River road. 

A lovely male she desires, 

Yet her man’s a loathsome toad. 

The net is set for fish; 

A toad is caught instead. 

A lovely mate she’d wish. 

Yet her man’s a vicious toad. 

Two Youths in a Boat 

Two youths drift in a boat; 

Along the river they float. 

My thoughts with them drift there; 
My heart is filled with care. 
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Two youths drift in a boat, 

Into the distance they float. 

My thoughts with them drift there. 
In fear of harm somewhere. 
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Songs of Yong 

The Cypress Boat 

Unstable is the cypress boat. 

As down the river it drifts afloat. 
On two sides are locks of hair; 
He is my mate without compare. 
To him ni cling, adored. 

Oh my mother! Oh my Lord! 
Why can’t we find accord? 

Unstable is the cypress boat, 

As by the bank it drifts afloat. 

On two sides are locks of hair; 
We are bom to be a pair. 

To him I’ll hold, adored. 

Oh my mother! Oh my Lord! 
Why can’t we find accord? 

Caltrops on the Wall 

The caltrops creep along the wall; 
Let them not be swept aside. 
What’s said inside the hall 
Shouldn’t be mentioned outside. 
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To make it known outside the hall, 
It’s the vilest tale of all. 

The caltrops creep along the wall; 
Let them not be brushed aside. 
What’s said inside the hall 
Shouldn’t be related outside. 

To make it known outside the hall, 
It’s the wildest tale of all. 

The caltrops creep along the wall; 
Let them not be swept aside. 

What’s said inside the hall 
Shouldn’t be revealed outside. 

To make it known outside the hall. 
It’s the dirtiest tale of all. 

A Life Companion 

All her life as an empress, 

She wears six jewels as tress. 

Suave and smooth as a rill, 

Grand and great as a hill. 

Her dresses make her thrill. 

As virtue is the thing she lacks, 
What splendour is there to wax? 
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All who see her are impressed 
When she’s in embroidery dressed. 
Dark and thick is her hair; 

No wig she needs to wear. 

With earrings made of jade 
And hair-comb made of ivory. 

Her high forehead is well displayed. 
What a fairy she seems to be! 

What a goddess she seems to be! 

All who see her are spellbound 
When she’s in silk and satin gowned. 
Glowing silk around her drape. 

Her petticoat makes people gape. 

Her eyes betray her emotion; 

Her brows arouse devotion. 

A belle of the belles. 

She surpasses anyone else. 

Amid the Mulberries 

Oh for the plant, where is it? 

In the fields of Mei it grows. 

Oh for the lass, who is it? 

Elder Jiang, a pretty rose. 
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Among the mulberries we wait, 

In the chambers we meet, 

And near the river we separate. 

Oh for the wheat, where is it? 

To the north of Mei it grows. 

Oh for the lass, who is it? 

Elder Yi, a pretty rose. 

Among the mulberries we wait, 

In the chambers we meet, 

And near the river we separate. 

Oh for the root, where is it? 

To the north of Mei it grows. 

Oh for the lass, who is it? 

Elder Yong, a pretty rose. 

Among the mulberries we wait. 

In the chambers we meet. 

And near the river we separate. 

Quails and Magpies 

The quails fly past by two and two; 
The magpies go in company, too. 
A man as driven by vice as he, 

Alas, my brother he must be! 
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The ma^ies fly by two and two; 

The quails would go in company, too. 
A man as malice-filled as he, 

Alas, my master he must be! 

Builder’s Star 

When Builder’s Star rises high, 

He starts to build in Chu. 

As the sun directs its lie, 

He lays out the palace in Chu. 

Nut groves he plants and vamish-trees, 
Plus idesia, tung and other trees. 

For lutes and harps and all these. 

He climbs the hill to gain the height, 
To overlook the building site. 

He surveys the palace ground, 

With hills and orchards within bound, 
And looks at fields and mills around. 
He gets a lucky divination, 

Predicting peaceful habitation. 

When timely rain begins to fall. 

He orders horses fi^m the stall. 
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By starlight he plans to start. 

Only in the fields he stops his cart. 
He is an earnest man indeed, 

With such care he plants the seeds 
That he’s owned a thousand steeds. 

Red Sky 

In the east, the sky is red, 

A sign which brings dismay. 

A maiden now elopes to wed. 
From her parents far away. 

In the west, the sky is red, 

A sign of rain for the day. 

A maiden now elopes to wed. 
From her kinsmen far away. 

Alas for such a maiden as this. 
With only marriage in her mind. 
She’s full of whim and avarice, 
Leaving Heaven’s will behind. 

The Mice 




E’en mice have skin of their own. 
But men may be thick-skinned. 
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If men should be thick-skinned, 

Why don’t they die alone? 

E’en mice have teeth of their own, 
But men may their teeth bare. 

If men should their teeth bare, 

Why wouldn’t they die alone? 

E’en mice have shapes of their own, 
But men may have no manners. 

If men should have no manners, 
Why won’t they die alone? 

The Flags 

Tasselled flags invite wise men 
Outside the town of Jun. 

White reins of silken cord 
Would yoke a four-horse cart. 

The men recruited are wise; 

What might they wish to advise? 

Falcon-flags invite wise men 
Near the town of Jun. 

White reins of silken cord 
Would yoke a five-horse cart. 
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The men recruited are wise; 

What would they wish to advise? 

Feathered flags invite wise men 
In the town of Jim. 

White reins of silken cord 
Would yoke a six-horse cart. 

The men recruited are wise; 

What should they wish to advise? 

The Gallop 

1 gallop homeward all the way 
To console my lord the Marquis Wei. 
A long and tiring trip 1 take 
Until in Cao I have a break. 

The minister comes to hinder me; 

It seems I’ll never be carefree! 

Whate’er he says to dissuade me. 

To return I’ll ne’er agree. 

I think his worries are far-fetched; 
My goal can sure be reached. 
Whate’er he says to dissuade me. 

To turn back I will not agree. 

I think his worries are outstretched; 
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My aim will sure be reached. 


I climb the mountain peak, 

Bulbs of firitillaries to pick. 

The women are sentimental of heart. 

But all of them act their own part. 

The meddlesome minister tries to prevent; 
Naive is he and arrogant. 

When I walk on my native plains, 

I see the heavy crops with grains. 

I’d ask for help from friendly powers; 

But who is now a friend of ours? 

Oh ministers and gentlemen, 

Please don’t blame me yet again. 

The hxmdred foolish ways you find 
Will not achieve what’s in my mind! 
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Songs of Wei 


The River Bay 

Behold the bay beside the Qi; 

So many young bamboos you see. 

My lord is elegant and wise, 

As smooth as ivory neatly made, 

As carefully polished as a jade. 

My lord is solemn, quiet and grave, 
Open, frank and always brave. 

My lord is elegant and wise, 

A perfect model before my eyes. 

Behold the bay beside the Qi; 

So many green bamboos you see. 

My lord is elegant and wise; 

His earrings are all made of jade. 

His cap-gems gleam in brighter shade. 
How grave and solemn is my lord! 
How open and aboveboard! 

My lord is elegant and wise, 

Who always shines before my eyes. 
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Behold the bay beside the Qi; 
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So many thick bamboos you see. 

My lord is elegant and wise; 

Of pure and gleaming gold he’s made; 
He’s smooth and polished as a jade. 
How magnanimous and kind! 

How broad and open is his mind! 
Always humorous is his mood; 

Yet his manner is ne’er rude. 

The Cabin 

In his cabin in the vale 
Lives the sage so good and kind. 
Alone he sleeps and tells his tale, 
Always keeping joy in his mind. 

In his cabin on the hill 
Lives the sage so carefree. 

Alone he sleeps and sings at will, 
Always finding cause for glee. 

In his cabin on the heights 
Lives the sage in peace. 

Alone he sleeps and recites. 

Always living at ease. 
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The Beauty 

A beauty that will never fade, 

Beneath her dress she wears brocade. 
The daughter of Marquis Qi 
Has become Marquise of Wei. 

Sister to the King’s own son, 

She’s sister-in-law of Marquis Xing, 
And sister-in-law of the Duke of Tan. 

Her hands are small, her fingers slim; 
Her skin is smooth as cream. 

Her swan-like neck is long and slim; 
Her teeth like pearls do gleam. 

A broad forehead and arching brow 
Complement her dimpled cheeks 
And make her black eyes glow. 

A beauty that will never yield. 

She stops her carriage by the field. 

The carriage’s drawn by four tall steeds. 
With taperings red around their bits; 
Toward the court the carriage leads. 
Early now the court retires, 

Lest the marquis be o’er-tired. 
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The Yellow River onward roars. 
Pouring torrents to the north. 

When the fishing nets are cast. 
Croakers and sturgeons are amassed; 
Thick grow the reeds and silvergrass. 
While pretty ladies walk along, 

The knights ride so tall and strong. 

My Man 

Here comes a man genteel, 

With cloth to make a deal. 

It’s not silk he wants; 

My house is where he haunts. 
Toward home 1 walk with him 
Until we cross the stream. 

“Your wife I’ll gladly be 
If you find a go-between. 

Please do not be vexed! 

We’ll marry autumn next.” 

Upon the lofty wall, 

I look till my eyes are sore. 

As I can’t see my dear. 

My eyes are wet with tear; 
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As soon as he appears, 

I smile and tell my dear, 

“When I the omens sought. 
Auspicious news I got. 
Homeward turn your carriage; 
My dowry’s set for marriage." 

The mulberry leaves are green 
Before they fall from the tree. 
Getaway, turtledove; 

Leave the mulberry I love. 

A maiden young should never 
Devote herself to her lover. 

A man in deep affection 
Is able to find solution; 

For a maid in deep affection, 

It’s hard to find solution. 

The mulberry leaves are dry 
When from the tree they fly. 
Since I became his wife. 

I’ve led a wretched life. 

The river flowing on and on 
Wets my carriage home. 

The maiden’s heart won’t change. 
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But the man’s heart beats my range. 
He may play fast and loose, 

Ready to pick and choose. 

Since I became his wife. 

Hard working I’ve spent my life. 

I start to work at dawn 
Until at night I lie down. 

Now he has what he will, 

I’m trodden under his heel. 

Not knowing my idea, 

My brothers chide and sneer. 

When I recall my lot. 

My tears begin to drop. 

“I’ll love you forever, dear,” 

His words still ring in my ear. 

The river has its edge; 

The lake has its beach. 

The happy days are past, 

But in memory always last. 

I still recall his vow. 

Which he abandons now. 

This happened long ago; 

Why should it bring me woe! 
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The Bamboo Rod 


With a long and slender rod, 

On River Qi I fish for cod. 

How can I e’er forget you? 

Away from you, what can I do? 

On the left lies the fountain-head; 

On the right Qi flows ahead. 

When a maid’s in marriage locked, 

From her family she is blocked. 

On the right Qi flows ahead; 

On the left lies the fountain-head. 

How white your teeth! How sweet your smile! 
How your jade jingles with style! 
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On the quiet Qi afloat 
Is a pine and cypress boat. 
Driving in a cart I’ll go. 

To relieve my grief and woe. 

The Wistaria 

Wistaria forked and soft. 

On the sash the boy wears oft. 
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On the sash the boy oft wears; 

My worth escapes him unawares. 
How he stalks! How he strides! 
How his sash behind him glides! 

Wistaria leafed and soft, 

On the thumb the boy wears oft. 

On the thumb the boy oft wears; 
My presence escapes him unawares. 
How he stalks! How he strides I 
How his sash behind him glides! 

The Wide River 

Who says the river is so wide? 

A reed can drift across the tide. 
Who says that Song is far away? 

I can see it o’er there by day. 

Who says the river is so wide? 

A boat can anchor there astride. 
Who says that Song is far away? 

I can reach there within a day! 
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My Husband 

How brave, how valiant is my man! 
The foremost warrior in the land. 

He holds a halberd in his hand. 

To serve the King's cause in the van. 

Since my man goes toward the east, 

I leave my hair uncombed, unkempt. 
For all the face-cream 1 have kept, 

I will not make up in the least! 

When I expect the timely rain, 
Shining brightly is the sun. 

When I expect my beloved one, 

My heart is full of woe and pain. 

Where can I find flowers to pick 
To plant behind the large estate? 
When I expect my beloved mate, 

My heart is miserable and sick. 

The Fox Coat 

Dressed in a fox fur coat is he, 
Walking on the dam of River Qi. 
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Oh, my heart is really sad: 

With no warm shirt my man is clad. 

Dressed in a fox fiir coat is he, 
Walking by the ford of River Qi. 
Oh, my heart is really sad: 

With no sash belt my man is clad. 

In fox coats as warm as can be, 

He walks, on the bank of River Qi. 
Oh, my heart is really sad: 

With no clean coat my man is clad. 

A Quince 

For a quince thou givest to me, 

1 have a gem for thee. 

Not as requital I give, 

But as token of eternal love. 

For a peach thou givest to me, 

I have a jade for thee. 

Not as requital I give. 

But as token of eternal love. 
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For a plum thou givest to me, 
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I have a jewel for thee. 

Not as requital I give, 

But as token of eternal love. 
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Songs of Wang 

The Millet 

The millet grows so dense; 

The sorghum’s in sprout. 

I walk at ease from hence; 

My heart is filled with doubts. 

Those who know my mind say Pm sad at heart; 

Those who fail to know my mind say I strain my heart. 
Gracious Heavens, oh! 

Who’s brought all this woe? 

The millet grows so dense; 

The sorghum’s in the ears. 

I walk at ease from hence; 

My heart is filled with tears. 

Those who know my mind say I’m sad at heart; 

Those who fail to know my mind say 1 strain my heart. 
Gracious Heavens, ohj 
Who’s brought all this woe? 
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The millet grows so dense; 
The sorghum’s in the grain. 
I walk at ease fit)m hence; 
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My heart is filled with pain. 

Those who know my mind say I’m sad at heart; 

Those who fail to know my mind say 1 strain my heart. 
Gracious Heavens, oh! 

Who’s brought all this woe? 

Serving the King 

My husband serves the King; 

No word to me he brings 
When he’ll be homecoming. 

The sun’s set in the west; 

The hens are in their nest; 

The cattle come home to rest. 

My husband serves the King; 

My heart to him so clings. 



My husband serves the King, 
No hope for his homecoming 
To have a cosy living. 

The sun’s set in the west; 

The hens stay in their nest; 
The cattle are home to rest. 
My husband serves the King; 
Hunger’s no rare thing. 
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Delighted 

Delighted is my man— 

A reed-flute in left hand; 

His invitation’s my command. 

We’ll enjoy ourselves as we can. 

Care-free is my man— 

A feather fan in left hand; 

His summons is my command. 

We’ll enjoy ourselves as we can. 

The River Waters 

The river waters that surge and spray 
Can’t carry bundled wood away. 

My love cannot come with me here 
To garrison the Shen frontier. 

How I miss her! How I miss her! 

To be at home I would prefer! 

The river waters that surge and spray 
Can’t carry bundled thorns away. 

My love cannot come with me here 
To garrison the Fu frontier. 

How I miss her! How I miss her! 
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To be at home I would prefer! 

The river waters that surge and spray 
Can’t carry bundled weeds away. 

My love cannot come with me here 
To garrison the Xu frontier. 

How I miss her! How I miss her! 
To be at home I would prefer! 

Motherworts 

In the valley, motherworts 
Are scorched and now go dry. 

The maid deserted and hurt 
Would bitterly weep and sigh. 

She bitterly weeps and sighs: 

No good man is ni^. 

In the valley, motherworts 
Are seared and now go dry. 

The maid deserted and hurt 
Would bitterly sob and sigh. 

She bitterly sobs and sighs: 

No good spouse is nigh. 
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Are burnt and now go dry. 

The maid deserted and hurt 
Would bitterly sob and cry. 

She bitterly sobs and cries: 

In marriage there’s no second try. 

The Rabbits 

The rabbits go scot-free 
While pheasants fail to flee. 

In my earlier days, 

I little trouble knew. 

In my later days, 

The troubles are not few. 

Oh for a sleep and I’ll say nought! 

The rabbits go scot-fiw 
While pheasants fail to escape. 

In my earlier days. 

The world was all in shape. 

In my later days. 

The world is out of shape. 

Oh for a sleep and I’ll wake nought! 

The rabbits go scot-free 
While pheasants all get caught. 
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In my earlier days. 

The world was all in order. 

In the later days of my life, 

The world is out of order. 

Oh for a sleep and I’ll hear nought! 

The Grape Vine 

Thickly spreads the grape vine, 
Along the edge of a river. 

Away from all my kinsmen fine, 

I have to call a stranger “father.” 
Although in humble ways I plead, 
He cares not what I need. 

Thickly spreads the grape vine. 
Along the brink of a river. 

Away from all my kinsmen fine, 

I have to call a stranger “mother.” 
Although in humble ways I plead, 
She minds not what I need. 

Thickly spreads the grape vine, 
Along the banks of a river. 

Away from all my kinsmen fine, 

I have to call a stranger “brother.” 
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Although in humble ways I plead, 

He hears not what I need. 

Gathering Ramie 

Thou art gathering ramie there; 

A day without my seeing thee 
Seems at least three months to me. 

Thou art gathering mugwort there; 

A day without my seeing thee 
Seems three autumns long to me. 

Thou art gathering wormwood there; 
A day without my seeing thee 
Seems at least three years to me. 

Grand Chariots 

Grand chariots rumble on; 

Sedge-like is your furred gown. 

How can I stop missing you? 

But I’m afraid you dare not woo! 

Grand chariots rattle on; 

Crimson is your furred gown. 

How can I stop missing you? 
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But I’m afraid you dare not sue! 

If with you I caruiot live, 

I wish to share the same small grave. 

If you do not believe my word. 

The bright sun will prove what it’s heard. 

The Hemp 

On yonder hillock grows the hemp; 
There lives a lad from Liu. 

There lives a lad from Liu; 

I shall invite the lad to help. 

On yonder hillock grows the wheat; 
There lives a lad from Liu. 

There lives a lad from Liu; 

I shall invite the lad to meat. 

On yonder hillock grow the plums; 

There lives a lad from Liu. 

There lives a lad from Liu; 

He gives me jewels when he comes. 
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Songs of Zheng 

The Black Robe 

How fit is your black robe! 

If it is tom. I’ll stitch for you. 

You’re busy in your job; 

Back home, I’ll have a dress for you. 

How fine is your black robe! 

If it is tom, I’ll sew for you. 

You’re busy in your job; 

Back home, I’ll have a dress for you. 

How nice is your black robe! 

If it is tom, I’ll weave for you. 
You’re busy in your job; 

Back home. I’ll have a dress for you. 

Prithee 

Prithee, my dear sweet heart, 

Don’t climb into our yard, 

Nor break the willow branch! 

It’s not for the branch I care; 

My parents are o’er there! 
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You are deep in my heart. 

But what my parents say 
Will worry me all day. 

Prithee, my dear sweet heart, 
Don’t steal into our yard. 

Nor break the mulberry branch! 
It’s not for the branch I care; 
My brothers are all there! 

You are deep in my heart. 

But what my brothers say 
Will worry me all day. 

Prithee, my dear sweet heart, 
Don’t jump into our yard, 

Nor break the sandal branch. 

It’s not for the branch 1 care; 
My kith and kin arc there! 

You are deep in my heart, 

But what my family say 
Will worry me all day. 

The Hunter 




My brother hunts the game; 
No one walks in the lane. 
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Why does no one walk in the lane? 

My brother betters every one, 

So gentle-minded, so handsome. 

My brother hunts the game; 

No one drinks in the lane. 

Why does no one drink in the lane? 

My brother betters every one, 

So kind-hearted, so handsome. 

My brother hunts the game; 

No one drives in the lane. 

Why does no one drive in the lane? 

My brother betters every one, 

So brave-hearted, so handsome. 

The Elder Hunter 

My elder brother’s on the chase; 

Four horses draw his chaise. 

The thick reins curb the prance; 

The two side horses gallop in a dance. 
My brother hunts the game in the marsh; 
The prairie fire is burning harsh. 

He takes the tigers clean and neat. 

Which he lays at the Duke’s feet. 
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“Don’t be like this again 
Lest they hurt you in the den.” 

My elder brother’s on the chase; 

Four yellow horses draw his chaise. 

Two yoke horses take the lead; 

Two side horses likewise speed. 

My brother hunts the game in the marsh; 
The prairie fire is burning harsh. 

He is a skilful archer 
And a splendid driver. 

Now he drives with tight reins; 

Now he drives with loose reins. 

My elder brother’s on the chase; 

Four spxjtted horses draw his chaise. 

Two yoke horses run neck and neck; 
Two side horses run apace. 

My brother hunts the game in the marsh; 
The prairie fire is burning harsh. 

His horses no longer speed; 

His shots are fewer between. 

He puts aside his arrows 
And then encases his bows. 
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The Soldiers 


When Qing men come to stay in Peng, 
Their armoured teams are ever strong. 
On chariots holding tasselled spears, 
They drive along the stream with cheers. 

When Qing men come to stay in Xiao, 
Their armoured teams are ever proud. 
On chariots holding feathered spears. 
They laze about the stream at ease. 

When Qing men come to stay in Zhou, 
Tlieir armoured teams are never slow. 
Left they turn, or brandish right, 

And carry out manoeuvres with might. 

The Lamb Coat 

So glossy is the lamb-skin coat; 

The man’s so fine, so tender! 

Dressed in the lamb-skin coat. 

He serves the state with splendour. 

With leopard skin is lined the coat; 

The man’s so brave, so strong! 
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Dressed in the lamb-skin coat. 

He sticks to justice all along. 

So showy is the lamb-skin coat; 

Bright cuffs the topmost rate. 

The man dressed in the lamb-skin coat 
Becomes the model of the state. 

Along the Way 

When I see you off along the way, 

I hold you by the sleeve and say: 
“Desert me not in any case; 

Keep in mind the golden days! ” 

When 1 see you off along the way, 

I hold you by the hand and say: 
“Desert me not at any rate; 

Keep in mind your dear old mate! ” 

The Cock Crows 

Says wife, “The cock just crows.” 
Says man, “The dawn is close.” 
“Rise, Sir, and watch the night; 

The morning star is shining bright.” 
“I’ll go out on a chase. 
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To shoot wild ducks and geese." 

“Back home you bring the prey; 

I’ll cook it for the day. 

Together we’ll wine and dine, 

To make our life e’er fine. 

In peace and love we’ll stay, 

Ever happy, ever gay.” 

“I know you’re dear to me; 

Here is a jade for thee. 

I know you’re kind to me; 

Here’s a second jade for thee. 

I know you’re true to me; 

Here’s one more jade for thee." 
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Ride with a Maiden 

I’m driving with a maiden fair; 

Like a blossom is the maid. 

We roam about from here to there; 

Brightly shines her gem and jade. 

Elder Jiang’s indeed a beauty rare, 

With beauty that’ll in no case fade. 




I’m driving with a maiden fair; 
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Like a flower is the maid. 

As I drive about with the maid. 
Jingle-jangle sounds her jade. 

Elder Jiang’s indeed a beauty rare. 
With virtue that’ll in no case fade. 

The Mulberry Trees 

The mulberry trees grow on the hill; 
The lotus blossoms near the rill. 
Instead of that intelligent lad, 

Here you stand, an elf so mad! 

The pine trees grow upon the hill; 
The clovers grow nearby the rill. 
Instead of that industrious boy, 

Here you stand, an elf so coy! 

Fallen Leaves 

The leaves wither; the leaves fall! 
The violent winds blow them all. 

Oh brothers old and young! 

I’ll echo what you’ve sung. 




The leaves wither; the leaves fall! 
The violent winds sweep them all. 
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Oh brothers old and young! 
I’ll follow what you’ve sung. 

The Elf 

Thou art&l boy, thou elf. 
Wilt not e’en speak to me! 
When I think of thee, 

How can I eat by myself! 

Thou artful boy, thou elf, 
Wilt not e’en dine with me I 
When I think of thee, 

How can 1 rest by myself! 

The Wade 

If you indeed love me, 

Just wade across the Zhen. 
But if you don’t love me. 

I’ll seek some other men. 
Oh, a fool you seem to be! 

If you indeed love me, 

Just wade across the Wei. 
But if you don’t love me. 
With other men I’ll stay. 
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Oh, a fool you seem to be! 

Handsome 

As handsome as can be. 

In the lane you awaited me. 

I regret I rejected thee! 

As stalwart as can be, 

In the hall you awaited me. 

I regret I didn’t agree! 

I’m wearing satin shirts; 

I’m wearing satin skirts. 

Hello, my dear sweetheart, 

Let’s go home in your cart! 

I’m wearing satin skirts; 

I’m wearing satin shirts. 

Hello, my dear sweetheart, 

Let’s go back in your cart! 

The East Gate 

Upon vast fields the East Gate opes; 
The madders grow upon the slopes. 
Although his house is so close by. 
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His figure seldom meets my eye. 


The East Gate has a bustling view; 
Rows of houses stand in queue. 

It’s not that I do not love him; 

My chance to see him is so slim. 

The Storm 

The storm is bringing chill; 

The cocks are crowing shrill. 

As I have seen my dear, 

How could I keep still? 

The storm increases its noise; 

The cocks enhance their voice. 

As 1 have seen my dear. 

Why shouldn’t I rejoice? 

The storm has dimmed the sky; 
The cocks continue their cry. 

As 1 have seen my dear. 

Not happy? Why shouldn’t I? 
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The Blue Collar 


You wear a collar blue; 

At ease I cannot be. 

Though I come not to you. 

Why don’t you ask for me? 

You wear a collar blue; 

At peace 1 cannot be. 

Though I come not to you. 

Why don’t you come to me? 

I’m looking far away; 

On the City Wall I plea. 

If you come not one day. 

Three months it seems to be. 

The River Waters 

The river waters that surge and spray 
Can’t carry bundled thorns away. 

Our brothers staying home are few; 
Now there are only I and you. 

Do not believe what others say; 
They’ll only lead you astray. 
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The river that waters surge and spray 
Can’t carry bundled wood away. 

Our brothers staying home are few; 

By now are left none but us two. 

Do not believe what others say; 

To them you’ll only fall a prey. 

Off the East Gate 

Off the East Gate is a crowd 
Of fair maids like a coloured cloud. 

A coloured cloud as they now are, 
They have not moved me so far. 

In a scarf of green and plainly dressed, 
This very maid has me impressed. 

A crowd is outside those gate towers; 
Among them maidens are like flowers. 
A flowery cloud as now they are, 

They have not touched me so far. 

In a scarf of red and plainly dressed. 
This very maid has me obsessed. 
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The Creeping Grass 

The green grass creeps across the plain. 
While dews lie thick like drops of rain. 

A beauty from afar arises, 

With crescent brows and clear large eyes. 
By chance I meet her on the way, 

Who makes me happy, makes me gay. 

The green grass creeps across the plain. 
While dews lie wet like drops of rain. 

A beauty from afer arises, 

With crescent brows and large clear eyes. 
By chance I meet her on the way, 

Whom ril love till 1 pass away. 

The Rivers 

The rivers Zhen and Wei 
Roar onward all the way. 

Watch the boys and girls, 

All wearing thoroughworts. 

Says a lass, “Let’s join the crowd.” 
Says a lad, “I’ve walked around." 
“Shall we go there once more? 



By the Wei, on the shore. 
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There’re lots of ftin outdoor.” 

Side by side they walk; 

Heart to heart they talk, 

Picking peonies from a stalk. 

The rivers Zhen and Wei 
Run smoothly all the way. 

Watch the boys and girls. 

Who set the shore astir. 

Says a lass, “Let’s join the crowd.” 
Says a lad, “I’ve walked around.” 
“Shall we go there once more? 

By the Wei, on the shore, 

Therc’rc lots of fun outdoor.” 

Side by side they walk; 

Heart to heart they talk. 

Picking peonies from a stalk. 
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Songs of Qi 

The Cock Has Crowed 

“The cock has crowed; 

The courtiers leave their abode.” 
“It’s not the cocks that crow, 

But flies buzzing to and fro.” 

“The eastern skies are bright; 

The courtiers are on site.” 

“It’s not the skies that glow, 

But moonlight as I know.” 

“Mosquitoes hum around; 

I’d sleep with you dream-bound.” 
“The court’ll soon be dismissed; 
Don’t be blamed for this!” 

Agile 

How agile art thou! 

We meet in the hills of Nao. 

Two big wild boars we chase; 
You bow and give me praise. 
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How stalwart art thou! 

We meet on the path in Nao. 

Two big wild bulls we chase; 

You bow and render praise. 

How strong art thou! 

We meet in the south of Nao. 

Two big wild wolves we chase; 

You bow and offer praise. 

The Lobby 

He waits for me within the hall; 

His pendants hang on silken strings. 
How his jade shines and swings! 

He waits for me within the yard; 

His pendants hang on azure strings. 
How his jade gleams and swings! 

He waits for me within the court; 
His pendants hang on glided strings. 
How his jade glows and swings! 
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The Sun in the East 

Like sunshine in the east. 

Here is my fair sweetheart, 

Who stays in my room, pleased. 
Staying in my room, pleased. 

She’ll follow my trace unceased. 

Like moonlight in the east, 

Here is my fair sweetheart, 

Who stays in my chamber, pleased. 
Slaying in my chamber, pleased, 
She'll follow my steps unceased. 

Before Dawn 

When eastern skies are dim, 

He hustles into coat and skirt. 

He hustles into coat and skirt, 

For the duke has sent for him. 

When eastern skies are dim, 

He hustles into skirt and coat. 

He hustles into skirt and coat. 

For the duke has called for him. 
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He fences the garden with willow. 
Watched by a ruthless guard. 

Confused are light and dark; 

He works before dawn’s glow. 

The Southern Hill 

High stands the Southern Hill; 

A dog fox walks along the rill. 

The way to Lu is smooth and wide; 
The maid from Qi becomes a bride. 
Now that she weds her man in Lu, 
Why do you not bid her adieu? 

Ramie sandals come by two and two; 
Cap ribbons hang in couples too. 

The way to Lu is smooth and wide; 
The maid from Qi becomes a bride. 
Now that she weds her man in Lu, 
Why do you not bid her adieu? 

How is the hemp-field made to grow? 
Plant it neat in crisscross row. 

How does one take a spouse? 

Her parents must first allow. 

Now that her parents know. 
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Why don’t you sever, though? 

How does one cut the wood? 
Apply axes to the wood. 

How does one take a spouse? 
Send a go-between to her house. 
Now that she is married here, 
Why do you still interfere? 

The Vast Field 

Don’t care for that vast field; 
Wild grass has grown afield. 
Don’t miss your man, I say, 

Or you will have dismay. 

Don't care for that vast field; 
Wild weeds have grown afield. 
Don’t miss your man, I say. 

Or sorrow will hold sway. 

So handsome, young and fair. 
He had boyish tufts of hair. 

If you meet him again, 

He’ll wear a cap for men. 
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The Hound 


Jingling bells on the neck of his hound, 

The hunter’s fair and far renowned. 

Two linked rings on the neck of his hound. 
The hunter’s fair, his practice sound. 

Three linked rings on the neck of his hound. 
The hunter’s fair, his skill profound. 

The Broken Net 

The broken net floats deep and low; 

The bream and roach swim to and fro. 

The haughty maid from Qi sets out, 
Surrounded by so big a crowd. 
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The broken net floats deep and low; 
The bream and carp swim to and fro. 
The haughty maid from Qi sets out. 
Surrounded by so large a crowd. 

The broken net floats deep and low; 
All kinds of fish swim to and fro. 
The haughty maid from Qi sets out. 
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Surrounded by so huge a crowd. 

The Swift Drive 

Her chariot rattles fast ahead. 

With bamboo mats and feathers red. 
The way to Lu is smooth and wide; 
The maid from Qi sets out at night. 

So lofty run her four steeds black. 
With their reins hanging slack. 

The way to Lu is smooth and wide; 
She’s on the way before daylight. 

The waters of the Wen surge on; 

The wide roads hold a hustling throng. 
The way to Lu is smooth and wide; 
The maid from Qi enjoys the sight. 

The waters of the Wen push on; 

The wide roads hold a bustling throng. 
The way to Lu is smooth and wide; 
She goes sight-seeing on her ride. 
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The Archer 

How strong he is! 

How tall he is 1 
What a handsome face! 

What a charming gaze [ 

What a nimble runner! 

What a crafty shooter! 

What a glorious one! 

What a pretty one! 

All the rites are done! 

He shoots and shoots all day; 
His shots ne’er go astray! 
What a worthy son! 

His face is light! 

His eyes are bright! 

So excellent is his dancing! 
So accurate is his shooting! 
Four arrows score the eye! 
All foes he would defy! 
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Songs of Wei 

Ramie Sandals 

Ramie sandals are crisscrossed; 

How can they tread upon the frost? 
The girl’s fingers are long and thin; 
How can they drive the sewing-pin? 
The band and collar now are ready; 
The coat is finished for the lady. 

The lady walks with no great haste; 
To the left she turns her waist. 
Wearing ivory combs with taste. 

As she treats everyone with bias, 

I write this song of sharp satires. 

The Fen River 

In the swamp-land of the Fen, 

Here I’m plucking sorrels then. 

There lives the man for whom I care, 
A handsome man without compare. 

A handsome man without compare, 
He is above the squires o’er there. 
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Along a bank-path of the Fen, 

Here I’m plucking mulberries then. 
There lives the man for whom I care, 
A lovely man without compare. 

A lovely man without compare, 

He is above the gentry there. 

Along a streamlet of the Fen, 

Here I’m plucking ox-lips then. 

There lives the man for whom I care, 
A worthy man without compare. 

A worthy man without compare, 

He is above the nobles there. 

The Garden Peach 

There grows the garden peach, 

Its fruits for me to eat. 

I’m so sad all along. 

Indulged in poem and song. 

The strangers used to say 
That I am off the way. 

“Those people are alright; 

Why do you indict?” 

I’m sad the whole long day; 

Who knows my mind, I pray? 
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Since no one fathoms me, 

I’d better let it be! 

There grows the garden date. 
Whose fruits I sometimes ate. 
I’m full of woe and care. 

On tours from here to there. 
The strangers used to say 
That I have gone astray. 
“Those people are alright; 

Why do you deride?” 

I’m sad the whole long day; 
Who knows my mind, 1 pray? 
Since no one fathoms me, 

I’d better let it be! 

The Climb 
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I climb the green highland, 

To look toward my fatherland. 

Father seems to say, “Alas, you are in service, Son, 
Day and night on the run. 

Take care for your accord. 

Lest you be left abroad.” 


I climb the arid highland, 
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To look toward my motherland. 

Mother seems to say,“Alas, you serve in the king’s troops, 
Day and night on the move. 

Take care for your accord, 

Lest you remain abroad.” 

1 climb the nearby mount, 

To look toward my hometown. 

Brother seems to say,“Alas, you serve along the borders. 
Day and night awaiting orders. 

Take care for your accord. 

Lest you die abroad.” 

Inside the Plots 

Inside the plots of ten mu , 

A mulberry maid is fair and coy. 

Td go back home with you. 

Outside the plots of ten mu, 

A mulberry maid is coy and fair. 

Fd go away with you. 

Cutting the Sandalwood 

Chop, chop, we cut the sandalwood. 

Piled on the bank raw and crude; 
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The river ripples in a solemn mood. 

You’ve neither sowed nor reaped; 

How can you have so much com heaped? 
Since you’ve never hunted all year round. 
How is game in your court found? 
Heigh-ho, you noblemen and knights, 
Aren’t you eating idle rice! 

Chop, chop, we cut for carriage-spokes, 
Piled beside the rill in stocks; 

The rill is clear and calmly flows. 

You’ve neither sowed nor reaped; 

How can you have so much rice heaped? 
Since you’ve never hunted all year round. 
How are beasts in your court found? 
Heigh-ho, you noblemen and knights. 
Aren’t you bred on idle rice! 
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Chop, chop, we cut for carriage-wheels, 
Stocked on the shore in piles; 

The rill is clear and swiftly reels. 

You’ve neither sowed nor reaped; 

How can you have so much grain heaped? 
Since you’ve never hunted all year round, 
How are quails in your court found? 
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Heigh-ho, you noblemen and knights, 
Aren’t you fed on idle rice! 

The Field Voles 

Voles, voles in the field, 

Don’t eat the crops our labours yield! 
Three years now we've let you be, 

But never have you thought of me. 

I am resolved to leave you, 

In the happy land to start anew. 

Oh happy land, oh happy land! 
Where is the promised land? 

Voles, voles in the field, 

Don’t eat the wheat our labours yield! 
Three years now we’ve let you be, 
But never have you thanked me. 

I am resolved to leave you, 

In the happy state to start anew. 

Oh happy state, oh happy state! 
Where is the promised state? 



Voles, voles in the field. 

Don’t eat the rice-shoots our labours yield! 
Three years now we’ve let you be, 
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But never have you cared for me. 

I am resolved to leave you, 

In the happy place to live anew. 
Oh happy place, oh happy place! 
Who’ll cry for the promised place? 
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Songs of Tang 


The Crickets 

When crickets chirp in my front hall, 
Severe winter will soon befall. 

If we don’t enjoy ourselves right now, 
Our golden days will pass anyhow. 

Do not indulge to great excess; 

Keep in mind your job’s success. 

Do not indulge to great extremes; 

True saints remain alert in dreams. 

When crickets chirp in my front hall, 
Bitter winter will soon befall. 

If we don’t enjoy ourselves right now, 
Our golden days will escape anyhow. 
Do not indulge to great excess; 

Keep in mind your work’s success. 

Do not indulge to great extremes; 

True saints keep earnest e’en in dreams. 

When crickets chirp in my front hall. 
Field waggons will withdraw. 

If we don’t enjoy ourselves right now, 
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Our golden days will be gone anyhow. 
Do not indulge to great excess; 

Keep in mind your own distress. 

Do not indulge to great extremes; 

True saints remain composed in dreams. 

The Thorn-elms 

The thorn-elm trees grow on the hill; 
The white-elm trees grow near the rill. 
You have so many gowns and robes, 
Yet you keep them stored in wardrobes. 
You have many carts and horses, 

Yet you keep them locked in stalls. 

The moment when you pass away, 
Others will use them every day. 

The chinquapin trees grow on the hill; 
The privet trees grow near the rill. 

You have a yard and many rooms. 

Yet you never spray or broom. 

You have your bell and drum. 

Yet you always keep them dumb. 

The moment when you pass away, 
Others will enjoy them every day. 
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The lacquer-trees grow on the hill; 

The chestnut-trees grow near the rill. 
You have delicious wine and meat; 
Why don’t you flute or let drums beat? 
Enjoy yourself while you still can. 

And you’ll prolong your short life-span. 
The moment when you pass away. 
Others will take your place and stay. 

The River Waters 

The river waters surge and spray. 

And wash the white stones in the bay. 
In plain dress with collars red, 

1 went with you to Wo ahead. 

If 1 could e’er meet you again, 

How glad I would be then! 

The river waters surge and spray, 

And sweep the white stones in the bay. 
In plain dress with collars red, 

I went with you to Hu ahead. 

If 1 could e’er meet you again. 

How could I be sad then! 



The river waters surge and spray. 
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And clean the white stones in the bay. 
When of the battle news I heard, 

My sorrow was beyond a word! 

The Pepper Plant 

The pepper plant bears lots of seeds, 

A heavy load of pepper seeds] 

The lady bears a lot of heirs. 

All stalwart, robust heirs! 

What a fertile pepper plant] 

How fragrant! How exuberant] 

The pepper plant bears lots of seeds. 

A weighty load of pepper seeds] 

The lady bears a lot of heirs. 

All stalwart, honest heirs] 

What a fertile i>epper plant] 

How fragrant] How exuberant] 

Bundled Firewood 

Like firewood bundled in wedding ties, 
I see the stars of Orion rise. 

What special night is this? 

My bride’s indeed a bliss. 

Oh my dear, oh my dear. 
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What shall I do first with my dear? 

Like dried hay bundled in wedding ties, 
I see Orion in the eastern skies. 

What special night is this? 

My love’s indeed a bliss. 

Oh my love, oh my love, 

What shall I do then with my love? 

Like brambles bundled in wedding ties, 
I see the stars of Orion pass by. 

What special night is this? 

My fairy is indeed a bliss. 

Oh my fairy, oh my fairy. 

What shall I do then with my fairy? 

The Birch-leaf Pear Tree 

The birch-leaf pear tree stands alone, 
With those luxuriant leaves of its own. 
But I am walking all alone, 

With no companions I have known. 

No one like brothers of my own. 

Alas, lonesome wanderers, 

Why don’t we act as brothers? 

Since we haven’t got a brother. 
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Why don’t we help each other? 

The birch-leaf pear tree stands alone, 
With rich and verdant leaves of its own. 
But I am roaming all alone, 

With no companions I have known. 

No one like kinsmen of my own. 

Alas, pitiful wanderers, 

Why don’t we act as brothers? 

Since we haven’t got a brother. 

Why don’t we help each other? 

The Lamb Skin 

In lamb skin with leopard cuffs. 

You treat me always rough and tough. 
Don’t I have others to follow? 

In my eyes, you’re my old fellow. 

In lamb skin with leopard cuffs. 

You treat me always tough and rough. 
Don’t I have others to follow? 

In my eyes, you’re my good fellow. 
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The Bustards 

The bustards flap their wings; 
To bushy oaks they cling. 

Royal jobs are ne’er complete; 
The millet fields I neglect. 
What will my parents eat? 

Oh gracious Heaven! 

Where will be my haven? 

The bustards flop their wings; 
To bushy thorns they cling. 
Royal jobs are ne’er complete; 
The com fields I neglect. 

What might my parents eat? 
Oh gracious Heaven! 

Where might be my haven? 

The bustards fly abreast; 

On bushy mulberries they rest. 
Royal jobs are ne’er complete; 
The sorghum fields I neglect. 
What could my parents eat? 
Oh gracious Heaven* 

Where could be my haven? 
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Without a Robe 

Without a robe of the seventh rank? 
Your robe is better made than mine, 
A robe so soft, a robe so fine! 

Without a robe of the sixth rank? 
Your robe is better made than mine, 
A robe so wzmm, a robe so fine I 

A Birch-leaf Pear Tree 

Alone the birch-leaf pear tree grows 
Upon the left, beside the road. 
Heigh-ho, my gentle love, my dear. 
Will you come o’er to see me here? 
You’re always in my heart, I think; 
Why don’t you come to eat and drink? 

Alone the birch-leaf pear tree grows 
Upon the right, beside the road. 
Heigh-ho, my gentle love, my dear, 
Will you come o’er to meet me here? 
You’re always in my heart, I think; 
Why don’t you come to eat and drink? 
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The Ramie Vine 


O’er brambles grows the ramie vine; 

In the wild fields wild weeds twine. 

Here lies my dear departed; 

Alone I dwell, broken-hearted! 

O’er thorn shrubs grows the ramie vine; 

In the graveyard wild weeds twine. 

Here lies my dear departed; 

Alone 1 sleep, broken-hearted! 

Beneath his head, horn pillows shine; 

Around his corpse, silk shroud is fine. 

Here lies my dear departed; 
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Alone I slumber, broken-hearted! 

Day hours in summertime extend; 

Night hours in winter never end. 

When I’m dead and buried with my spouse, 

Together we’ll share the same small house. 

Night hours in wintertime extend; 

Day hours in summer never end. 

When I die and follow my spouse, 
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Together we’ll share the same small house. 


Plucking Tuckahoe 

I’m plucking tuckahoe, tuckahoe, 
On the lop of Mount Shouyang. 
When people spin tall tales, 

Forget about details! 

Leave them aside, aside; 

Those people surely lied. 

When people spin tall tales. 

Their fabrication ne’er avails. 

I pluck sow-thistle, sow-thistle. 
At the foot of Mount Shouyang. 
When people spin tall tales, 
Believe not those details! 

Leave them aside, aside; 

Those people surely lied. 

When people spin tall tales. 

Their fabrication ne’er avails. 

I’m plucking cabbage, cabbage. 
To the east of Mount Shouyang. 
When people spin tall tales, 

Don’t follow those details! 
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Leave them aside, aside; 
Those people surely lied. 
When people spin tall tales, 
Their fabrication ne’er avails. 
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The Crunching 

The carriage cninches on the way; 

The horses with white foreheads neigh. 
While I wait to see the prince, 

The eunuch comes to bring me in. 

The lacquer trees grow on the hill; 

The chestnuts grow inside the dale. 
After I salute the prince, 

Together we play on zither strings. 

“If we don’t enjoy ourselves today, 
Our hair will soon turn thin and grey." 

The mulberries grow upon the hill; 
The poplars grow inside the dale. 

After I the prince salute, 

Together we play the bamboo flute. 

“If we don’t enjoy ourselves today, 
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Four Irongreys 

Four irongreys pull that sports-cart; 

The driver grasps six reins. 

The duke’s most favoured men depart, 

For spring chase on the plains. 

The forest men drive out the stags, 

So large, so strong—a grand show! 

To the left the duke points at the stags, 
Which fall when the arrow goes. 

The duke is strolling in the North Park; 
Four steeds slow down their pace. 

Jingling bells and stag-hounds’ bark 
Resound all o’er the place. 

The Small Chariot 

His cart is armoured with great craft, 

Five bands around the ridged main shaft. 
The looped reins keep the steeds in place; 
The plated rings have fixed the trace. 

A tiger-skin o’erspreads the nave; 

Black horses with white legs are brave. 
My lord’s a man of topmost grade, 
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As good and precious as jade. 

He lives in cabins in the west; 

The thought of him makes me distressed. 

His war-steeds are of finest breeds; 

Six reins in hands, the chariot speeds. 
The piebalds are the inside pair; 

The dapples are the outside pair. 

The shields of dragon hang in twain; 

The plated rings have fixed the rein. 

My lord’s a man of topmost grade, 

On guard against invaders’ raid. 

Is there a date for his return? 

How can I be free from concern? 

His armoured steeds in harmony strut; 
His trident wears a plated butt. 

His shield is painted with plume signs; 
His tiger-skinned bow-case shines. 

Two bows stand crosswise in the case, 
Stringed onto the bamboo base. 

My lord’s a man of topmost rate; 

He rises early, lies down late. 

Genteel and worthy is my lord; 

In no respect has he been flawed. 
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The Reeds 

Green reeds are thick and dense; 
Clear dews become frost thence. 

My love lives far away. 

O’er there across the bay. 

Seeking her up the stream, 

The way is hard and long, I deem. 
Seeking her down the streams. 

She’s in the water, it seems. 

Green reeds are thick and high; 
Clear dews are not yet dry. 

My love lives far away. 

O'er there along the bay. 

Seeking her up the stream, 

The way is hard and steep, I deem. 
Seeking her down the streams, 

She’s on an isle, it seems. 

Green reeds grow thick over there; 
Clear dews remain everywhere. 

My love lives far away. 

O’er there beside the bay. 

Seeking her up the stream. 
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The way is hard and crooked, 1 deem. 
Seeking her down the streams. 

She’s on a bar, it seems. 

Mount Zhongnan 

In what does Mount Zhongnan abound? 
Catalpas and phoebes grow all around. 
Our gentle lord arrives there, 

Dressed in silk and fur so fair. 

Behold his bright and ruddy face. 

The worthy lord of our whole race! 

In what does Mount Zhongnan abound? 
Wild pears and wolfberries grow around. 
Our gentle lord arrives there, 

Dressed in satin robes so fair. 

His belts adorned with tinkling jades. 

He will enjoy long happy days! 

The Siskin 

The siskin twitters with unease 
And rests among the jujube trees. 

Who will be buried with Duke Mu? 

Ziju Yanxi will be buried, too. 

Alas, this good and brave young man, 
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He fought a hundred in his clan. 
Drawing near the grave, 

He trembles like a knave. 

Oh gracious Heaven there, 

He’ll die and you don’t care! 

If we could have him again, 

We’d offer a himdred men! 

The siskin twitters with unease 
And rests among the mulberry trees. 
Who will be buried with Duke Mu? 
Ziju Zhonghang will be buried, too. 
Alas, this good and brave young man. 
He matched a hundred in his clan. 
Drawing near the grave, 

He trembles like a knave. 

Oh gracious Heaven there, 

He’ll die and you don’t care! 

If we could have him again. 

We’d offer a hundred men! 

The siskin twitters with unease 
And rests among the thorn trees. 

Who will be buried with Duke Mu? 
Ziju Qianhu will be buried, too. 
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Alas, this good and brave young man, 
He topped a hundred in his clan. 
Drawing near the grave. 

He trembles like a knave. 

Oh gracious Heaven there, 

He’ll die and you don’t care! 

If we could have him again, 

We’d offer a hundred men! 

The Falcon 

The falcon swoops straight forth 
Into the woods up north. 

Not seeing my dear lord, 

I feel so sad and bored. 

How can he be like this? 

He has forgot his miss! 

Oak trees grow on the hill; 

Elm trees grow in the dale. 

Not seeing my dear lord, 

I feel so grieved and bored. 

How can he be like this? 

He has forgot his miss! 
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Sorb trees grow in the dale. 

Not seeing my dear lord, 

I feel so dazed and bored. 

How can he be like this? 

He has forgot his miss! 

Without Coats 

You say you have no coat? 

Let us share my robe. 

Enlisted from the rear. 

We’ll whet our lance and spear 
And go toward the frontier! 

You say you have no coat? 

Let us share my cloak. 

Enlisted from the rear. 

We’ll whet our sword and spear 
And march toward the frontier! 

You say you have no coat? 

Let us share my skirt. 

Enlisted from the rear. 

We’ll whet our shield and spear 
And defend the long frontier! 
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North of the Wei 


I see off my uncle all ihe way 
Till we reach the north of the Wei. 
What presents can my thoughts convey? 
A carriage plus four bays. 

I see off my uncle all the way; 

Thought of Mother has held sway. 

What presents can my thoughts convey? 
A gem and lovely jade. 

Golden Old Days 

Alas. what has become of me! 

I lived in houses large and free; 

I now have just enough to eat. 
Heigh-ho! Good gracious heaven! 
Would that golden days ne’er flee! 

Alas, what has become of me! 

I had four dishes at each meal; 

I now have not enough to cat. 

Heigh-ho! Good gracious heaven! 
Would that golden days ne’er flee! 
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Songs of Chen 

Wanqiu Hill 

With buoyant steps you dance at will 
On the top of Wanqiu Hill. 

1 cherish such a love for you. 

But hardly can my dreams come true. 

Hand-drums you beat and beat at will 
At the foot of Wanqiu Hill. 

Be it cold or hot the weather. 

You dance and dance with egret feather. 

The earthen gongs you beat at will 
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By the path to Wanqiu Hill. 

Be it cold or hot the weather, 

You dance with fans of egret feather. 

White Elms 

The white elms grow by Eastern Gate 
While oak trees grow on Wanqiu Hill. 

Zizhong’s maiden is sedate 
And dances under trees at will. 
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On a bright and sunny day. 

We make a date on southern plains. 

She puts her hemp-looms all away 
And dances to the fair-time strains. 

We choose another sunny day, 

To join in happy dance and chant. 

She looks as pretty as a nosegay. 

And lo! She gives me a pepper plant. 

The Wooden Gates 

Cabins with crude wooden gates 
May house the men with their dear mates. 
The stream in Bi that surges 
May quench the people’s thirsts. 

The Yellow River yields the bream; 

Must it be the fish we esteem? 

Jiang’s daughter comes finm Qi; 

Must she be the wife for me? 

The Yellow River yields the carp; 

Must it be the fish we crave hard? 

Zi’s daughter comes from Song; 

Must she be my wife lifelong? 
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The Moat 


The moat by Eastern Gate 
Is fit for the hemp to ret. 

She’s such a charming girl; 

I’d like to sing with her. 

The moat by Eastern Gate 
Is fit for the ramie to ret. 

She’s such a charming girl; 

I’d like to speak with her. 

The moat by Eastern Gate 
Is fit for the reed to ret. 

She’s such a charming girl; 

I’d like to talk with her. 

The Poplars 

By Eastern Gate grow poplar trees; 

Their leaves would whisper in the breeze. 
At dusk he is to meet me here, 

But meanwhile Venus starts to peer. 

By Eastern Gate grow poplar trees; 

Their leaves would rustle in the breeze. 
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At dusk he is to meet me here, 

But meanwhile Venus glistens clear. 

The City Gate 

Thoms grow by City Gate; 

They’re cut down with distaste. 

The man is base and low; 

It’s a fact the people know. 

The man won’t change for all that; 
He’s still as low as a rat. 

Plums grow by City Gate, 

Haunted by owls of late. 

The man is base and low; 

The song hits like a blow. 

Should he ignore it flat. 

He’d brew regret for that. 

The Magpie Nest 

A magpie nest is on a dyke I 
Waterweeds grow on a height! 

Who is imposing on my wife? 

I’m so puzzled by life. 
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The wild weeds overspread the mound! 
Who is imposing on my wife? 

I’m so annoyed by life. 

The Moonrise 

How fair the moon shines in the sky! 
How lovely is the lady passing by! 

The sight of her tender grace 
Sets my troubled heart apace. 

How clear the moon shines in the sky! 
How pretty is the lady passing by! 

The sight of her gentle grace 
Sets my agitated heart apace. 

How bright the moon shines in the sky! 
How elegant is the lady passing by! 

The sight of her delicate grace 
Sets my miserable heart apace. 

Zhulin 

What does he do in Zhulin? 

He goes to meet Xia Nan. 

It’s not a visit to Zhulin; 

He goes to meet Xia Nan. 
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Four steeds would draw the chariot; 
They’ll make a stop in Zhulin. 

Four colts would draw the chariot; 
They’ll breakfast there in Zhulin. 

The Lakeshore 

Along the lakeshore by the edge, 
Grow the lotus and sweet sedge. 

A handsome man is standing there; 
How he fills me with despairl 
I lie awake by day, by night; 

My tears are flooding in a tide. 

Along the lakeshore by the edge, 
Grow the reeds and sweet sedge. 

A handsome man is standing there. 
Tall and large, a man so fair. 

1 lie awake by day, by night; 

1 am in a sorry plight. 

Along the lakeshore by the edge, 
Grow the lotus and sweet sedge. 

A handsome man is standing there, 
Tall and grave, a man so fair. 

I lie awake by day, by night; 

I toss and turn, my life’s a blight. 
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Songs of Gui 


The Lamb’s Fur 

You put on lamb’s fiir for sport; 
You put on fox fur for court. 

How can I stop missing you? 

My worry starts anew. 

You wear lamb’s fur for sport; 
You wear fox fur for court. 

How can I stop missing you? 

My sorrow starts anew. 

Your lamb’s fur is glossy and fine; 
It glistens under the sunshine. 

How can 1 stop missing you? 

My grievance starts anew. 

The Plain Cap 

So plain a cap you own! 

You look all skin and bone, 

In sorrows never known. 
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I’m filled with grief and woe; 
Back home with you I’ll go! 

You own so plain a skirt! 

I feel upset and hurt; 

I’ll live with you in concert! 

The Carambola 

Carambolas grow in the vale, 
With branches full of life. 
They are so soft and frail. 

And blessed to have no wife! 

Carambolas grow in the vale, 
With flowers in full bloom. 
They are so soft and frail, 

And blessed to have no home! 

Carambolas grow in the vale, 
With fhiits upon the boughs. 
They are so soft and frail, 

And blessed to have no house! 
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The Wind 

The wind is blowing all the day; 

The cart is driving all the way. 

When I look round the way of Zhou, 
My heart is filled with fits of woe. 

The wind is whirling all the day; 

The cart is bumping all the way. 
When I look round the way of Zhou, 
My heart is filled with bursts of woe. 

Who’d like to cook the fish? 

I’ll wash the pot and dish. 

Who’d like to journey west? 

By good news he’ll be blessed. 
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The Mayfly 

The mayfly has light wings. 
Just like a pretty dress. 

I’m filled with deep distress; 
What is it that fate brings! 

The mayfly flaps its wings. 

Just like a lovely dress. 

I’m filled with deep distress; 
What is it that fete brings! 

The mayfly puts on wings. 

Just like a white hemp dress. 
I’m filled with deep distress; 
What is it that fate brings! 

The Escort Man 

The escort man stands here, 
Holding a lance and spear. 
Officials in excess, 

Three hundred weiir court dress. 
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On the dam the pelican stays, 

Its wings untouched by sprays. 

Officials in excess 

Aren’t fit for their court dress. 

On the dam the pelican stays, 

Its beaks untouched by sprays. 

Officials in excess 

Aren’t fit for what they possess. 

What a mist, what a cloud! 

The South Hill stands in shroud. 

How gentle, how fair! 

The girl lacks food and wear. 

The Cuckoo 

In mulberry trees the cuckoo stays. 
With seven younglings there to raise. 
Behold the gentleman o’er there; 

He is a man who’s fair and square. 

He is a man who’s fair and square; 

His justice is beyond compare. 

In mulberry trees the cuckoo stays. 
With younglings in plum trees to raise. 
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Behold the gentleman o’er there; 

Silk girdles he would like to wear. 
Silk girdles he would like to wear. 
And also black horse-hide headwear. 

In mulberry trees the cuckoo stays. 
With younglings in jujubes to raise. 
Behold the gentleman o’er there; 

He always has an elegant air. 

He always has an elegant air; 

His name is well-known everywhere. 

In mulberry trees the cuckoo stays, 
With younglings in hazels to raise. 
Behold the gentleman o’er there, 

A man of men without compare. 

A man of men without compare, 

His fame will shine forever there! 

Spring Waters 

Spring waters cold o’erflow 
The henbanes down below. 

Awake, I feel all the woe 
When I recall the capital of Zhou. 
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Spring waters cold o’erflow 
The mugworts down below. 
Awake, I feel all the woe 
When I recall the capital of Zhou. 

Spring waters cold o’erflow 
The yarrows down below. 

Awake, I feel all the woe 
When I recall the capital of Zhou. 

Lush grow the millet shoots, 

In rains that pierce the roots. 

For states that serve the king, 

Earl Xun rewards would bring. 
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Songs of Bin 


Month Seven 

In Month Seven the Fire Star is hardly spotted; 
In Month Nine winter coats are allotted. 

In Month Eleven the north wind blows cold; 

In Month Twelve severe weather will hold. 
Without a cloth coat coarse or fine. 

How can we last through the winter time [ 

In Month One we repair the plough; 

In Month Two we begin to mow. 

Women and children leave the house 
And carry food to the fields down south; 

The farmers take the food to his mouth. 



In Month Seven the Fire Star is hardly spotted; 
In Month Nine winter coats are allotted. 

When the weather turns warm in spring, 

The orioles wake and start to sing. 

Carrying deep baskets in their hands, 

The maidens walk to the farmland 
To gather mulberries by the strand. 

As the spring sun goes its course. 

They pick baskets of wormwood outdoors. 
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Yet they are worried when they are alone, 

For fear the dandies will take them home. 

In Month Seven the Fire Star is hardly detected; 
In Month Eight we have reeds collected. 

When we trim mulberries in Month Three, 

We use both axes and hatchets 
To cut the long boughs and branches. 

And pick the leaves from soft branches. 

In Month Seven the shrikes shriek overhead; 

In Month Eight we twist the hempen thread 
And dye it black, or yellow instead. 

We may dye it red, which is so bright, 

To make skirts for the young knight. 

In Month Four the milkworts are in seeds; 

In Month Five the cicadas chirp in the trees. 

In Month Eight we gather in the crops; 

In Month Ten leaves from the trees drop. 

In Month Eleven we hunt the racoon-dogs 
And go on to skin the fox 
To make fur coats and frocks. 

In Month Twelve we have a grand chase, 

To complete the hunt with good grace. 

We keep the yearlings for our hoard; 
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We present the old boars to the lord. 

In Month Five the grasshoppers hop about; 

In Month Six the crickets start to skip out. 

In Month Seven they live in the fields; 

In Month Eight they stay under the eaves; 

In Month Nine in the room they keep; 

In Month Ten under the bed they sleep. 

We smoke the mice and stop the holes; 

We seal the doors and the windows. 

Wretched are our children and spouses; 

Not until the new year comes around 
Can they move into those small houses. 

In Month Six we eat plums and wild grapes; 
In Month Seven we cook mallows and beans. 
In Month Eight we knock down the dates; 

In Month Ten we take in the grains. 

With the grains we make rice wine; 

IDrinking the wine grants us long life. 

In Month Seven we eat the melons; 

In Month Eight we cut the gourds; 

In Month Nine we collect the hemps. 

We pick wild herbs and cut firewood; 

These things make our livelihood. 
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In Month Nine we prepare the threshing floor; 

In Month Ten we put the crops in store. 

There’s rice, sorghum and glutinous millet, 

Also sesame, bean. wheat and millet. 

We farmers have much to deplore; 

As soon as we put the crops in store, 

We must build houses for the lord. 

We gather thatch grass in the morning 
And twist ropes in the evening. 

When we are finished with the houses, 

We are busy again at the ploughs. 

In Month Twelve we chop the ice with hammers; 
In Month One we move it to the cellars. 

In Month Two we use it in sacrifice, 

To preserve the lamb and the chive. 

In Month Nine it is cold with frost; 

In Month Ten we clean the threshing floor. 

With two pitchers of wine in our hands, 

We then begin to kill the lambs. 

Together we go to the lord’s hall, 

And raise the horn cups above us all, 

Wishing a long life to our lord. 
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The Owl 


Oh owl, oh ruthless owl, 

You’ve grabbed my dear young fowl; 
Please don’t destroy my house. 

With love, with lots of toil. 

I’ve fallen ill for my boy. 

Before it’s rainy and dark, 
ril gather mulberry bark 
To mend my house in the yard. 

The men below the tree 
Might do some harm to me. 

Although my claws are tired, 

1 have to pick rush flowers 
And lay the stalks aside. 

My beaks are cracked and sore; 

My nest 1 shall restore. 

My plumes are getting less; 

My tail is in a mess. 

My nest is in bad form. 

About to fall in storm; 

O for a nest that’s warm! 
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The Eastern Hill 

Since 1 arrived at Eastern Hill, 

1 have stayed long against my will. 

Now that I’m going from the east, 

The drizzling rain has not yet ceased. 
Now that ril be going back, 

The thought of home has made me sad. 

I have prepared a civilian gown; 

I will lay my uniform down. 

Silkworms writhed on mulberry trees 
When we stayed afield in the breeze. 

I huddled up to sleep alone 
Under the chariot on my own. 

Since I arrived at Eastern Hill, 

I have stayed long against my will. 

Now that I’m going from the east. 

The drizzling rain has not yet ceased. 
The gourd is ripe beneath the leaves; 

Its vines have climbed toward the eaves. 
Ground beetles hop upon the floor; 

The spiders weave above the door. 
Deer-prints are found upon the ground; 
Fireflies would glimmer all around. 
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These thoughts by no means cause fear. 
But make my home remote and yet dear! 

Since I arrived at Eastern Hill, 

I have stayed long against my will. 

Now that I’m going from the east, 

The drizzling rain has not yet ceased. 
The storks would hoot o’er the hills; 

My wife would sigh beside the sills. 
Sweep the yard and clean the room! 

In no time I’ll be back home. 

So dry, so round, the bitter gourd 
Is left on piles of chestnut wood. 

Since I left the gourd there last. 

Three years in all have hurried past. 

Since I arrived at Eastern Hill, 

1 have stayed long against my will. 

Now that I’m going from the east. 

The drizzling rain has not yet ceased. 

I still remember those fine days 
With orioles flashing in sun-rays. 

My love became my bride that day. 

On flecked horses all the way. 

Her mother wrapped her sash tight. 
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And told her all about the rite. 

The wedding rite was full of glee; 

How happy will our reunion be? 

Broken Battle-axes 

Our battle-axes all are broken; 

Our hatchets have also been broken. 
The eastward march by Duke of Zhou 
Forced kings and dukes to bow. 

As soldiers who are still alive. 

We’re lucky that we can survive! 

Our battle-axes arc all broken; 

Our chisels have also been broken. 

The eastward march by Duke of Zhou 
Brought the kings and dukes to bow. 

As soldiers who are still alive, 

We’re blest that we can survive! 

Our battle-axes arc all broken; 

Our spades have also been broken. 

The eastward march by Duke of Zhou 
Compelled the kings and dukes to bow. 
As soldiers who are still alive. 

We’re happy that we can survive! 
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Cutting the Haft 

To cut a haft, what must one do? 

One cuts the haft with that small axe. 
To take a wife, what must one do? 

A go-between one never lacks. 

Before [ cut the haft, the haft. 

The axe itself is the model I follow. 

I stood to watch my wife and laughed: 
She placed the dishes in a row. 

The Meshes 

The meshes set in streams 
Will catch the rudds and breams. 

Here comes my honoured guest, 

In silk and satin dressed. 

Wild geese fly o’er the bar; 

Since you must go afar. 

Tonight my guest you are. 

Wild geese fly o’er the height; 

As we might ne’er unite, 

I’ll keep you one more night. 
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Take off your dragon gown 
And stay with me in town, 

Or you will let me down. 

The Wolf 

The wolf may step on its dewlap; 
The wolfs tail may become a trap. 
The duke is kind and broad of mind; 
His gilded shoes are so refined. 

The wolfs tail may become a trap; 
The wolf may step on its dewlap. 
The duke is fat and broad of mind; 
No flaw in him you ever find. 
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